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"Building  the  Western  Quaker 
Community  Since  1929" 


“We  bring  you  this  water 
out  of  our  shared  concern 
for  your  care.  As  people  of 
faith,  we  seek  to  befriend 
and  gather  support  for  your 
essential  human  needs  and 
search  for  a better  life.  Vaya 
Con  Dios!” 


— Frontera  Compasiva/Humane  Bor- 
ders plans  to  place  this  sign  on  water 
stations  for  migrants  crossing  Arizona 
border.  See  p.  7. 
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From  the  Editor 


Christ  Is  'Born  In  Unexpected. Tlaces.... 


During  this  time  of  year,  I frequently  reflect  on  a 
woodcut  by  the  Quaker  artist  Fritz  Eichenberg  that 


hangs  in  my  office.  Its  style  is  reminiscent  of  traditional 
religious  art  from  the  17th  century,  but  its  content  is  radi- 
cally modem:  Mary  and  Joseph  are  on  a park  bench  in  a 
big  modem  city,  surrounded  by  homeless  people. . . . 

The  shock  of  seeing  the  “holy  family”  in  a con- 
temporary context  recalls  the  disconcerting  effect  that 
the  original  story  must  have  had  on  its  audience.  Imag- 
ine a child  of  the  Most  High  being  born  in  a barn,  and 
to  a couple  of  lower-class  Palestinian  Jews....  How  bi- 
zarre! And  if  true,  how  revolutionary. ... 

To  find  out  what  the  Living  God  is  all  about,  we  often 
have  to  abandon  our  familiar  settings,  and  our  familiar  hab- 
its of  thought. 

David  Perkins  suggests  that  we  must  look  for  the 
Living  Christ  among  those  crossing  the  US/Mexico  bor- 
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der,  among  those  who  are  sometimes  called  “illegals”— 
as  if  their  very  existence  were  a crime!  His  insight  re- 
calls an  episode  of  the  TV  series  Touched  by  an  Angel  in  which  the  Christmas  story  is  given  a 
modem  twist. 

In  this  episode,  entitled  “An  Angel  on  the  Roof,”  an  aging  south  Texas  motel  owner  named  Char- 
ley gets  a Christmas  Eve  visit  from  the  angel  Monica,  who  tells  him  not  to  fear  because  she  brings  him 
tidings  of  great  joy.  Drunk,  and  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  Charley  thinks  he  is  hallucinating,  but  hopes 
she  will  help  him  to  find  an  unknown  star  (his  lifelong  dream).  Meanwhile,  Jorge  and  Marisol,  a young 
Mexican  couple,  illegally  across  the  border,  panic  when  pregnant  Marisol  begins  to  show  signs  of  an 
early  labor.  Another  angel  named  Rafael  arrives  telling  them  that  they  are  needed  to  help  someone  at 
the  Desert  Star  motel.  Meanwhile,  Andrew,  the  angel  of  death,  meets  with  Carl,  a cynical  deputy,  who 
is  anxious  to  catch  some  “illegals.” 

As  the  plot  thickens,  all  the  characters  converge  on  Charley’s  seedy  motel,  where  Marisol’s 
child  has  been  bom.  Witnessing  the  miracle  of  birth  renews  Charley’s  appreciation  for  life,  and 
for  Mexicans.  He  decides  to  protect  the  Mexican  couple  by  concealing  them  in  plain  sight,  in  a 
place  where  the  Border  Patrol  never  thinks  to  look:  a life-size  creche  scene  where  Jorge  and 
Marisol  pretend  to  be  Joseph  and  Mary  with  their  new-born  baby.  . . 

The  plot  is  a bit  strained,  but  it’s  also  a powerful  and  moving  statement  about  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  today’s  world.  Sadly,  hundreds  of  people  like  Marisol  and  Jorge — all  in  the  image  of 
Christ — are  dying  along  our  borders  each  year  (see  p.  20). 

It’s  heartening  to  see  Friends  reaching  out  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Mexico,  Latin  America, 
the  Balkans,  Russia,  and  other  places.  These  efforts  need  and  deserve  our  support. 

However,  we  also  need  to  take  time  to  seek  inwardly  and  listen  deeply.  When  we.  do  so,  we 
discover  that  the  power  to  transform  ourselves,  and  the  world,  is  within  us — waiting  to  be  born 
in  ways  that  we  cannot  imagine,  and  in  places  where  we  least  expect  it.  This  is  the  great  mystery 
and  the  great  joy  that  the  divine  messengers  have  been  trying  to  communicate,  if  only  we’d 
pause,  be  still,  and  listen! 
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Vmbjmts  in 
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Dear  friends: 


I was  nine  years  old  when  the  Indian 
uprising,  led  by  Farabundo  Marti  took 
place  in  El  Salvador  at  the  beginning  of 
1932.  It  ended  with  what  Salvadorans 
call  La  Mantanza.  Thirty-two  thousand 
peasants,  the  majority  Indians,  were 
massacred  in  less  than  two  weeks.  As 
many  of  you  may  remember,  all  the 
world  was  suffering  a deep  economic 
depression.  In  third  world  countries  like 
El  Salvador,  such  events  are  devastating 
for  the  majority  of  the  population  who 
live,  even  during  times  of  plenty,  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Until  1932,  since  its 
Independence,  El  Salvador  was  gov- 
erned by  oligarchs,  whose  only  interest 
was  the  consolidation  of  their  economic 
power.  The  peasant  uprising  scared 
them,  and  they  allowed  the  military  to 
govern  in  their  place.  The  military  dicta- 
torship lasted  until  1979,  when  a strong 
Christian  Democratic  Party  gained  the 
Presidency.  By  1979  many  students  and 
intellectuals  were  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  change  the  oppressive  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  of  the 
country  was  through  the  use  of  arms. 
The  Frente  Farabundo  Marti  de  Libera- 
cion  Nacional  was  born  and  the  civil  war 
began. 


I give  this  short  historical  memory  to 
make  a point.  As  far  as  I can  remember, 
even  during  the  worst  situations,  the  people 
had  hope  and  energy  to  look  for  change. 
Today,  after  eleven  years  of  being  gov- 
erned by  the  ARENA  party,  founded  by  the 
father  of  the  death  squads  Roberto 
D’Abuison,  I have  the  feeling  that  hope  has 
been  lost.  The  present  government  seems 
deaf,  blind  and  dumb  to  the  realities  of  the 
day.  Economically,  we  have  more  poor  and 
the  degree  of  poverty  is  deeper.  Labor  un- 
ions or  any  other  form  of  workers  associa- 
tions are  non-existent.  Unemployment  is 
high. 

Though  the  economic  situation  seems 
hopeless,  according  to  the  latest  polls,  what 
Salvadorans  consider  the  number  one  prob- 
lem is  the  absence  of  security.  There  is  no 


eginning  in  1983,  Carmen  Broz, 
an  elementary  school  teacher  and 
member  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  began 
traveling  to  Central  American  countries 
such  as  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  to 
do  humanitarian  and  educational  proj- 
ects. . . . 

Since  1990,  Carmen  has  worked  in 
El  Salvador  to  improve  the  health  and 
education  of  low-income  families.  Her 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  five  new 
communities  which  were  established  as 
a result  of  the  Peace  Accords  signed 
between  the  government  and  the  rebel 
forces  in  the  early  ’90s. — From  A West- 
ern Quaker  Reader,  pp.  230-231.  See 
also  http://members.aol.com/ 
C armenB  roz/index . html 


security  anywhere.  Armed  assaults  on 
businesses  and  individuals  in  all  walks  of 
life  are  everyday  happenings.  Kidnap- 
pings have  become  the  easier  way  to  ac- 
quire wealth.  On  Saturday  July  8th,  Don 
Emilio  Zedan,  the  man  who  through  his 
television  channel  has  done  more  to  edu- 
cate the  public  in  the  value  of  democratic 
practices  and  free  expression,  a firm  be- 
liever of  non  violence,  who  never  has  car- 
ried an  arm  or  used  any  sort  of  armed  se- 
curity was  kidnapped  in  Sonsonate,  his 
home  town  and  mine.  He  was  liberated 
five  days  later  after  having  paid  a million- 
aire ransom. 

After  76  years  of  what  I call  “the 
health  of  a mule,”  age  has  caught  up  with 
me  and  I am  making  plans  to  end  my 
work  with  Projects  El  Salvador.  Thank 


Carmen  Broz. 


-Staff  photo  taken  at  IMYM. 
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God,  I have  found  a Salvadoran  who  is 
ending  a 25-year  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional University  and  who  has  served  in 
the  Comite  de  Becas  Universitarias  de 
Los  Amigos.  He  thinks,  like  I do,  that 
what  the  Salvadoran  campesino  youth 
need  is  education  and  more  education.  He 
has  accepted  the  direction  of  the  projects. 
His  name  is  Emilio  Calderon.  To  me  he 
looks  very  young,  though  considering  his 
academic  career  he  must  be  in  his  forties. 
One  of  the  members  of  Palo  Alto 
(California)  Friends,  El  Salvador  Projects 
Committee,  will  come  to  El  Salvador  to 
meet  Emilio.  I feel  he  will  do  as  good  a 
job  as  I have  tried  to  do  in  the  ten  years 
since  the  Projects  began. 


Emilio  Calderon,  who  will  carry  on 
Carmen  Broz’  work 


Our  University  students  come  from 
three  agricultural  cooperatives,  two  in 
Morazan  and  one  in  Cuzcatlan.  Most  of 
the  students  are  from  El  Bari'o,  Cuzcatlan 
where  we  have  given  aid  to  elementary 
and  high  school  students  since  the  early 
90s.  Of  the  twelve  students  attending  Uni- 
versities or  Technical  Institutes,  eleven 
are  from  Cuzcatlan  and  one  from 
Morazan.  Of  the  21  students  applying  for 
2001,  19  are  from  Cuzcatlan  and  two 
from  Morazan.  I feel  that  if  we  are  able  to 
give  to  the  area  in  Cuzcatlan,  where  we 
have  centered  our  efforts,  31  profession- 
als, we  will  be  able  to  see  in  a short  time 
positive  changes  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  their  communities.  Morazan  worries 
me.  We  have  only  two  candidates  for 
2001,  two  for  2002  and  nothing  more  for 
a couple  of  years. 

The  day  care  center  in  Apopa  was 


rhis  drawing  by  Trudy  Myrrh  Reagan  (Palo  Alto  Meeting ) is  based  on  a photo  by 
Gary  Wagner  that  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  on  7/26/86.  Trudy 
writes: 

“Carmen’s  first  encounter  with  the  people  of  El  Bari'o  was  on  this  occasion.  An  in- 
ternational group  she  joined  had  come  to  San  Salvador  to  a church  where  refugees  from 
Cuzcutlan  province  were  being  sheltered  in  a basement.  The  refugees  demanded  to  go 
home,  and  the  Internationals  were  to  accompany  them.  The  war  was  still  raging,  and 
farmers  were  a target  (“to  catch  the  fish  [guerillas],  dry  up  the  sea  [farms]’’).  They 
passed  with  difficulty  through  army  checkpoints  and  arrived  at  their  little  bombed-out 
church.  The  army  troops  who  observed  them  suggested  cleverly  to  each  foreigner  where 
to  stand  until  they  were  easy  to  surround.  Then  they  began  arresting  them!  Carmen  and 
the  others  were  taken  to  this  old-fashioned  garrison,  then  deported  with  black  marks  on 
their  passports. 

“Back  home,  Carmen  simply  reported  her  passport  missing  and  received  a new  one 
without  the  suspicious  black  stamp.  She  returned  to  work  in  San  Salvador  in  1989,  en- 
countered wartime  difficulties,  yet  found  the  El  Bari'o  community  was  surviving.  Over 
the  years,  she  has  encouraged  their  efforts  to  educate  their  children,  and  ones  who  were 
in  1st  grade  when  she  first  met  them,  were  graduated  from  high  school  in  1999.  The 
committee  helped  them  attend  this  school,  then  raised  enough  scholarship  money  to 
send  eleven  of  them  to  higher  education  in  San  Salvador.  Peasant  children!  Unheard  of! 
A second  group  will  enter  college  in  winter,  2001.  ” 


Two  Scholarship  Students 


Above:  Augustin  de  Carmen 
Morales 


Left:  Susana  Pintin 
and  her  mother 
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notified  that  this  is  the  last  year  we  will 
help  with  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The 
two  communities  that  receive  small  schol- 
arships for  students  from  2nd  grade  on 
will  receive  help  one  more  year.  The 
$1,500  yearly  contribution  to  the  Chris- 
tian Base  Community  of  Apulo  will  end 
in  2001.  El  Bario  should  receive  help 
paying  two  teachers’  salaries  until  we  find 
another  source.  I will  work  with  the  com- 
munity to  find  alternative  means  of  sup- 


port. The  help  given  to  one  of  the  coop- 
eratives in  Morazan  for  high  school 
scholarships  should  continue  as  long  as 
the  funds  are  available.  I see  the  need  to 
end  or  limit  aid  to  the  other  projects  since 
the  University  Scholarship  Program  will 
require  at  least  $1,600  per  month  until  the 
year  2006  when  the  bulk  of  the  students 
entering  in  2001  will  graduate. 

El  Salvador  needs  your  prayers  and 
your  concern  more  than  ever.  When  hope  is 


lost,  the  desire  to  bring  about  change  or  even 
to  continue  living  abandons  us.  Please  keep 
this  troubled  little  country  that  never  seems 
to  be  able  to  avoid  being  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm,  in  your  consciousness. 

I would  appreciate  having  your  reac- 
tions and  advice  about  the  future  of  the  Proj- 
ects in  general  and  the  University  Scholar- 
ship Program  in  particular. 

In  peace, 

Carmen  Moran  'Broz 


Guatemala  Loan  Trogram 


By  Robert  Schutz, 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting  and 
Loren  Lacelle,  Guatemala  Meeting 

High  mountains.  Tropical  forests.  Pa- 
cific and  Caribbean  coasts.  Exotic 
flowers  and  animals.  Intelligent,  hard 
working,  indigenous  people,  mostly  Ma- 
yas. Conquered  by  Spaniards,  who  took 
all  of  the  fertile  lowland,  the  natives  were 
driven  higher  into  the  mountains.  Neither 
their  virtual  enslavement  nor  the  later  at- 
tempts to  assimilate  them  into  the  Spanish 
culture  have  been  able  to  erase  their  eth- 
nic identity.  Equally  unsuccessful  have 
been  their  revolts  against  the  dominant 
Spanish  minority.  Can  anything  be  done 
about  it?  Or  even,  who  cares? 

In  1973,  one  person  had  a good  idea. 
Tom  Hunt  came  to  Guatemala  in  the  US 
AID  program  and  after  retiring,  he  and 
his  wife  Trudie  built  a beautiful  home 
overlooking  a lake  and  a volcano.  Tom 
and  Trudie  convinced  their  small  worship 
group  to  support  one  student  from  an  or- 
phanage. From  that  modest  beginning,  the 
idea  spread  to  their  friends.  Helen  Perkins 
and  the  Orange  Grove  Meeting  took  over 
the  acceptance  of  tax-exempt  donations  in 
the  US  for  many  years,  and  Helen  contin- 
ued this  when  she  moved  to  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting.  When  Tom  died  in  1996, 
and  Trudie  moved  to  Friends  House  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Loren  Lacelle,  who  had  been 
helping  them  for  the  previous  four  years, 
volunteered  to  administer  the  program 
(gratis)  with  the  help  of  other  members  of 
the  Guatemala  Friends  Meeting  and  Gua- 
temalan former  students. 


The  administration  of  the  program 
includes  supporting  about  90  students  in 
higher  education  as  well  as  a special  pro- 
gram for  educating  former  refugees  from 
the  civil  war.  This  support  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  student,  and  may 
include  room  and  board,  books,  travel 
expenses,  medical  and  dental  expenses, 
tuition,  lab  costs,  equipment,  etc.  Students 
study  at  about  20  different  campuses 
throughout  Guatemala,  and  are  met  with 
monthly  by  members  of  the  staff  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

After  Helen  Perkins  died,  a Commit- 
tee of  the  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing took  over  the  acceptance  of  funds 
from  generous  givers  all  over  the  world. 
We  and  our  donors  have  now  made  it 
possible  for  over  700  Mayan  students,  a 
great  many  of  them  women,  to  receive 
higher  education  in  Guatemala.  Their  pro- 
fessions include  nurses,  doctors,  teachers, 
agronomists,  lawyers,  translators,  judges, 
social  workers,  mechanics,  electricians, 
engineers,  and  many  others.  On  the  na- 
tional level  we  have  one  graduate  in  Con- 
gress and  several  in  Government  minis- 
tries and  in  non-governmental  and  human 
rights  organizations.  Most  of  our  gradu- 
ates have  returned  to  service  and  jobs  in 
their  home  communities.  Miguel  Angel 
Costop,  a former  student  now  helping  in 
the  administration  of  the  program,  made 
many  friends  here  when  he  visited  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  last  year. 

The  program  has  never  had  funding 
from  any  government.  Besides  donations, 
there  is  income  from  repayment  of  loans, 
sale  of  Guatemalan  products,  and  interest 
on  reserve  funds  that  have  resulted  from 
legacies  received  over  the  years.  Our  min- 
istry in  Guatemala  is  always  conducted  in 


Gregorio  Valasquez,  Barrero  medical 
student,  with  gift  of  otoscope 


the  spirit  of  Friends’  testimonies  and  fol- 
lowing Friends’  practice.  It  is  under  the 
care  of  the  small  Friends  Meeting  there, 
which  cooperates  in  appropriate  aspects 
of  funding  and  administration  with  the 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting.  The  Guatema- 
lans who  participate  in  our  administration 
were,  at  first,  baffled  by  our  times  of  si- 
lence and  our  need  for  unity  in  all  mat- 
ters. Now  it  is  not  so  strange.  We  are 
training  Guatemalans  to  take  over  all  as- 
pects of  the  operation  in  Guatemala  if  and 
when  that  may  be  needed.  As  we  near  the 
end  of  our  third  decade,  we  work  to  en- 
sure that  this  ministry  continues  to  serve 
our  original  goals  in  ever  more  creative 
and  efficient  ways. 

This  year  we  are  experimenting  with 
an  intern  program.  If  you  or  a friend  might 
be  interested,  please  write  to  the  address 
below.  Yes,  Spanish  is  required. □ 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Redwood 
Forest  Friends  Meeeting,  noted  to  the 
Guatemala  Program,  P0  Box  1831,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402. 
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Tk  SjmtodM  of  Our  tej«  to 
Undocumented  Migrants 


By  David  M.  Perkins 
Pima  Meeting 

How  can  we  respond  and  witness  with 
compassion  to  undocumented  immigrants 
who  face  suffering,  hunger,  thirst,  danger 
and  possible  death  as  they  cross  the  bor- 
derlands in  southern  Arizona? 

In  order  to  understand  what  response 
and  witness  we  should  make  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  undocumented  mi- 
grants suffering  and  dying  along  the  US- 
Mexico  border  we  must  be  prepared  to 
examine  the  spiritual  roots  of  the  situation 
including  the  seeds  of  violence,  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice  which  are  in  our  hearts. 
We  must  guard  against  scapegoating,  de- 
monizing, judging  or  pointing  fingers  at 
others  while  we  maintain  those  same  seeds 
in  ourselves  and  are  unwilling  to  do  those 
things  ourselves  which  we  ask  others  to 
do.  We  then  must  live  in  the  power  of  the 
Light,  in  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  overcomes  the  ocean  of  darkness 
which  we  experience. 

We  must  understand  the  driving 
forces  behind  this  present  situation.  The 
huge  migrations  of  peoples  in  the  world,  in 
particular  the  migrations  across  the  US- 
Mexico  border,  are  fueled  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  consumer  economy,  together 
with  various  natural  disasters,  e.g.  major 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  drought.  These 
are  exacerbated  by  growing  pressures  from 
international  institutions  and  corporations 
for  globalization  together  with  increased 
restriction  of  movement  of  people  across 
the  border.  NAFTA  (the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement)  is  here  a symbol 
of  the  contradiction  between  free  move- 
ment of  goods,  services  and  capital  as  op- 
posed to  restricted  movement  of  labor. 

A useful  way  of  analyzing  and  under- 
standing the  effects  of  the  consumer  econ- 
omy on  migration  is  to  consider  the  “push- 
pull”  forces  on  migration.  We  cannot  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  the  great  addic- 
tion to  increased  accumulation  of  material 
things  and  other  property  and  the  effect 
this  is  having  on  people  throughout  the 


world.  We  should  clearly  understand  that 
this  addiction  has  all  of  us  powerfully  in 
its  grip.  The  seeds  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression truly  lie  in  our  own  hearts;  and 
until  we  are  free  of  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye,  we  cannot  see  clearly  the  speck  that 
is  in  our  neighbor’s  eye.  We  are  promot- 
ing our  economic  way  of  life  around  the 
world  as  a way  to  create  markets  for  the 
goods  we  are  making  and  need  to  sell. 
The  key  in  this  global  “missionary”  work 
is  to  infect  the  world  with  the  great  de- 
sire to  accumulate  more  things  as  the 
recipe  for  happiness  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  accumulate  and  keep  goods  for 
our  “happiness.” 

There  is  another  darker  side  to  this 
picture  that  becomes  clear  when  we  look 
at  our  nation’s  history.  The  great  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  our  country  has 
been  built  (to  an  extent  which  is  often 
underestimated)  on  our  living  off  the 
backs  of  others — in  the  raw  exploitation 
of  other  human  beings,  usually  those 
peoples  of  color.  This  is  of  course  clear 
in  the  case  of  slavery  of  Africans,  which 
was  a major  factor  in  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton and  a life  of  luxury  in  the  slave 
states.  John  Woolman  had  the  important 
insight  in  his  time  that  he  and  other 
Friends  were  in  complicity  with  slavery 
when  they  used  slave-made  goods  and 
when  they  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
slave  owners.  Surely  the  important  in- 
sights of  the  Epistle  of  James  are  just  as 
applicable  today,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  much  of  our  food  comes 
from  fields  worked  by  the  migrant  labor- 
ers in  back  breaking,  underpaid  work. 
Isn’t  our  luxurious  life  style  resting  on 
the  backs  of  these  migrants? 

We  must  remember  that  much  of  our 
economy  was  built  on  contract  labor  of 
people  whom  we  imported  from  other 
countries.  This  contract  labor  was  differ- 
ent from  the  slavery  of  blacks  and  the 
indentured  servitude  of  Europeans  in  that 
it  held  the  persons  in  a form  of  slavery 
intimidated  by  the  fear  of  being  deported 
without  compensation.  In  fact,  as  we 
know,  versions  of  contract  labor  are  still 
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being  used  for  so-called  “white-slaves”  for 
sexual  exploitation  today.  Contract  labor 
lets  us  live  off  the  backs  of  the  poor,  valu- 
ing people  as  property,  not  as  human  be- 
ings. 

The  present  situation  of  migrant  work 
patterns  is  actually  a different  form  of  con- 
tract labor  exploitation.  Undocumented 
migrants  are  here  under  a cloud  of 
“illegality”  which  makes  them  subject  to 
gross  exploitation  and  intimidation  that 
they  can  be  deported  if  they  aren’t  compli- 
ant. Those  joining  with  others  in  any  form 
of  collective  bargaining  are  under  the 
threat  of  being  reported  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  AFL-CIO  is  proposing  a gen- 
eral unconditional  amnesty  for  those  now 
in  the  country.  We  must  be  careful  that  any 
legalization  proposed  does  not  include 
conditions  that  amount  to  a new  type  of 
contract  labor  exploitation.  In  this  issue  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  INS  has  sus- 
pended its  enforcement  of  the  employer 
sanctions  law  and  that  there  are  verified 
cases  of  the  Border  Patrol  stopping  vehi- 
cles with  undocumented  aliens  who  are 
going  to  work  in  agriculture  and  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  while  others  are  deported. 
Furthermore,  some  people  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  more  immigration  restriction 
(such  as  Pat  Buchanan)  have  no  problem 
with  the  concept  of  a restricted,  well- 
controlled  program  of  temporary  contract 
labor.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  walls 
and  militarization  of  the  border  are  only 
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occurring  along  the  southern  border  with 
Mexico,  it  is  not  taking  place  along  the 
US-Canada  border.  Clearly  we  need 
these  workers  to  provide  us  with  our 
standard  of  living,  but  we  want  them 
here  only  under  controlled  conditions 
which  treat  them  as  exploitable  property. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  other  “push” 
factors  mentioned  before.  The  serious 
disasters  of  flooding,  earthquakes  and 
drought  have  gone  along  with  the  ex- 
treme poverty  which  has  increased  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  due  to  the 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  family-based 
agriculture  in  those  countries  pushed  by 
the  pressures  of  the  market  place  during 
industrialization  or  “modernizing”  of  the 
economy  exacerbated  by  the  global 
economy. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  serious 
capital  flight  from  these  countries  as  well 
as  the  reduction  in  basic  community 
“infrastructure”  investment  such  as  in 
education,  health  care,  public  utilities 
and  basic  social  services  for  the  poor 
which  has  been  greatly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pressures  of  the 
US,  IMF  and  World  Bank  for 
“structural  adjustments.”  An- 
other is  the  Debt  Crisis  in 
these  countries.  One  should 
not  underestimate  the  extreme 
poverty  that  is  being  experi- 
enced in  these  countries  due 
to  these  factors  which  truly 
leads  one  to  do  desperate 
things,  including  walking 
through  the  desert  in  the  heat 
of  an  Arizona  summer  and 
crossing  mountains  and 
ranchers’  properties. 

We  must  not  play  the 
blame  game  pointing  fingers 
at  others  for  this  situation 
when  we  are  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  this  oppressive,  racist 
and  unjust  policy.  Shouldn’t 
the  free  flow  of  workers 
across  international  borders 
be  as  important  for  free  trade 
as  goods,  services  and  capi- 
tal? The  border  between  the 
US  and  Mexico  has  always 
been  artificial  as  families  and 
cultures  have  existed  on  both 
sides  for  centuries.  We  are 
caught  up  in  the  fears  of  an 
invasion  of  “hordes”  of  dark- 
skinned  poor  peoples  of  an 
“alien”  culture  who  are  threat- 


ening our  “way  of  life.”  The  Border  fence. 
Border  Patrol  and  US  military  on  the  bor- 
der are  clear  symbols  of  the  US  attitude 
toward  the  Third  World — to  keep  them  out 
and  to  maintain  our  own  control  so  that  our 
privileged  way  of  life  can  continue.  Our 
own  fears  are  at  the  roots  of  this  militariza- 
tion of  our  border. 

As  Friends,  we  must  go  to  our  source 
for  the  power  and  guidance  to  lead  us  to 
bring  the  Ocean  of  Light  to  overcome  this 
Ocean  of  Dark.  This  source  is  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  power  of  Love,  Truth, 
and  Peace  which  is  within  and  among  us 
all.  This  must  be  the  root  of  our  response 
and  witness,  for  if  we  deviate  from  this  or 
use  the  methods  of  manipulation,  threats, 
violence,  hatred  and  dehumanization  any 
short  term  gains  will  be  lost.  We  only  build 
for  the  Peaceable  Kingdom  through  the 
Power  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  Truth  and 
Peace.  We  must  hold  this  Vision  before  us 
without  compromise.  More  important,  we 
must  live  our  lives  in  the  Peaceable  King- 
dom now.  We  must  truly  be  a living  God 


movement. 

George  Fox  in  his  Epistle  #153  (1657) 
wrote  in  part:  “God  that  made  the  world  and 
all  things  therein  gives  life  and  breath  to  all. 
They  all  have  their  Life  and  moving  and  be- 
ing in  him.  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  who- 
soever fears  him  and  works  righteousness  is 
accepted  of  him.  And  he  has  made  ‘all  na- 
tions of  one  blood  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth’  (Acts  17:26).  His  eyes  are  over  the 
works  of  his  hands  and  see  everything  that  is 
done  under  the  whole  heavens.  The  earth  is 
the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof  (Psalm 
24:1)  ‘He  causeth  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  and  also  causes  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust’  (Matt 
5:45).  He  commands  us  to  love  all  men,  for 
Christ  loved  all,  so  that  he  died  for  sinners.... 
You  are  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and  to  be 
merciful  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  merci- 
ful.” 

How  can  we  overcome  barriers  to 
necessary  human  mobility?  How  can  we 
support  the  basic  right  of  movement  en- 
shrined in  the  UN  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights? 

One  response  came  from 
Maria  Jimenez,  a staff  person 
with  the  Immigration  and  Law 
Enforcement  Monitoring  Pro- 
gram of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  out  of 
Houston.  At  a vigil  held  in 
Tucson  on  Friday,  June  9,  she 
said:  “Order  on  the  border  will 
be  restored  only  if  a system  is 
implemented  where  all  people 
can  cross  legally  into  the 
United  States  for  work.  You 
either  fortify  it  with  military 
and  police  or  you  regulate 
through  implementation  of 
mechanisms  for  legal  cross- 
ings.” She  also  pointed  out 
that  the  privileged  and  wealthy 
have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  borders. 

Leslie  Silko,  an  author 
raised  in  the  Laguna  Pueblo 
community,  also  stated  that 
“We  are  living  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  time  when  borders  are 
coming  down  and  this  bor- 
der is  especially  absurd  and 
troublesome.  Some  day  this 
border  will  be  as  ridiculous 
as  the  Berlin  Wall.”  □ 


Humane  Borders  * 


Water 

Station 

Project 


Inspired  by  a similar  project  in  Octotillo,  California,  Friends  and 
other  religious  groups  in  Arizona  are  planning  to  place  water  sta- 
tions in  the  desert  for  migrants  crossing  the  desert. 

Their  concern  is  based  on  the  fact  that  250  undocumented  mi- 
grants died  last  year  along  the  US/Mexico  border:  74  in  the  deserts  of 
Arizona/Sonora.  41  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  heat  and  the  others  to 
cold  and  various  other  causes. 

The  Humane  Borders  group  feels  that  they  have  a religious  obli- 
gation to  offer  support  and  sustenance  to  those  crossing  the  US/ 
Mexico  border.  As  California  activist  John  Hunter  of  San  Diego 
pointed  out,  “People  are  dying  right  in  our  back  yard.  I had  to  do 
something.” 

There  has  been  mixed  reactions  to  this  initiative.  Some  INS  offi- 
cials fear  that  it  will  “offer  false  hope”  to  those  crossing  the  border, 
while  Kerry  Anderson,  assistant  chief  of  the  El  Centro  sector  Border 
Patrol,  says,  “We’re  for  anything  that  helps  save  lives.”  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star  applauded  Humane  Border’s  plan  and  said,  “A  few  gallons 
of  water  is  not  likely  to  have  much  impact  on  the  numbers  coming 
across,  but  it  may  influence  the  number  who  survive.  Nobody  de- 
serves to  die  of  thirst  while  looking  for  work.” — Editor. 
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Mt.  View  Meeting  (Colorado) 

A man  does  not  want  to  leave  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  village.  If  he 
could  grow  crops  on  his  impoverished 
land,  he  would  certainly  stay.  His  brother 
in  the  United  States,  who  crossed  the  bor- 
der in  New  Mexico,  tells  him  to  find  a 
“good”  coyote  to  bring  him  across  the 
border.  The  man  must  leave.  He  finds  a 
coyote  that  makes  him  promises,  accepts 
the  deed  to  the  man’s  land  and  the  money 
the  man  has  borrowed  from  those  in  his 
village.  He  packs  one  change  of  clothing 
and  all  the  money  he  has.  He  then 
says  good-bye  to  Guatemala. 

On  the  way,  the  coyote  may 
rob  the  man,  who  may  be  one  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Or,  if  he  reaches 
a border  town,  such  as  Agua  Prieta, 
he  will  be  locked  up  in  a building 
with  several  others,  until  the  coyote 
decides  the  right  time  to  cross.  If  he 
should  cross  from  Naco,  on  a Fri- 
day night,  he  may  find  a group  of 
people,  from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  who 
are  serving  water  and  soup  to  those 
about  to  cross.  If  not,  he  has  only 
what  he  carries. 

The  real  difficulty  starts  at  the 
border.  Climbing  over  the  wall,  the 
man  may  break  his  leg.  The  group 
he  is  with  may  walk  days  without 
food  or  water  across  the  desert. 

They  may  find  the  water  reservoirs  on  the 
ranchers’  land,  but  not  knowing  about  the 
water  system,  may  forget  to  shut  off  the 
faucet  the  ranchers  put  there  for  the  trav- 
elers. They  may  forget  to  close  a gate,  so 
the  ranchers’  animals  are  loose.  As  they 
become  exhausted  or  fearful,  they  may 
leave  their  personal  possessions  here  and 
there,  for  the  ranchers  to  sadly  gather.  If 
they  are  lucky,  they  will  spot  a rancher’s 
house,  whose  creed  is  to  provide  food  and 
water  to  those  who  need  it.  And,  maybe  if 
they  are  even  luckier,  the  rancher  will  call 
the  Border  Patrol.  Now  they  can  get  shel- 
ter, more  food  and  water,  and  maybe  go 
home. 

His  coyote,  still  a good  coyote  as 
coyotes  go,  leads  our  man  across  the  des- 


ert. The  vehicle  the  coyote  purchased  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  The  rear  end  is 
jacked  up,  the  coyote  explains,  so  when 
all  35  people  are  in  the  van,  it  will  look 
normal.  Hopes  are  raised.  In  the  climb  up 
the  embankment,  a Ford  Ranger  meets 
them,  with  one  border  patrol  officer. 
Panic  spreads  through  the  group  and  sev- 
eral start  to  run.  The  border  patrol  pulls 
her  gun  and  shouts,  in  Spanish,  “Where 
are  you  running  to?  Stop,  you  have  no 
where  to  run  to!”  This  is  true.  The  group 
gathers  around  the  officer,  as  she  passes 
out  bottles  of  water.  Funny,  the  coyote 
and  the  money  are  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
but  the  empty  water  bottles  can  be  seen 
all  over  the  side  of  the  road. 

On  the  way  back,  the  officer  stops  by 
a fast  food  restaurant  and  orders  a meal 
for  everyone  before  she  takes  the  group  to 


BorderLinks  Trip 
to  the  Border 

During  the  first  weekend  in  February, 
AFSC  Arizona  will  be  teaming  up 
with  BorderLinks  to  offer  a second 
experiential  trip  for  Quakers  and  oth- 
ers in  Southeastern  Arizona  and 
Northern  Mexico.  This  three-day  trip 
will  be  a chance  to  get  beyond  the 
headlines  and  see  and  hear  about  the 
human  tragedy  of  migrant  deaths  on 
the  border  firsthand,  and  learn  about 
the  myriad  of  ways  that  people  are 
responding.  Cost:  $150.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  AFSC- 
Arizona  Area  Program,  931  N 5th 
Ave,  Tucson,  AZ  85705.  (520)  623- 
9141.  Http://www. aztarnet.com/ 
-afscaz.  Email:  afscaz@azstamet. 

com. 


the  Border  Patrol  Station  in  Douglas,  Ari- 
zona. They  are  asked  to  leave  their  be- 
longings outside  the  “Ident”  building. 
One  of  the  possessions  is  a large  stuffed 
teddy  bear  belonging  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  group.  The  man  is  put  inside  a 
cage  with  the  other  men,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  seated  on  benches  in 
front  of  a long  counter.  One  by  one,  each 
one  is  called  up  to  the  counter,  finger- 
printed and  a picture  taken.  One  man  was 
handcuffed  and  led  away.  The  man,  who 
understood  no  English,  was  told  the  hand- 
cuffed one  had  committed  a crime  in 
Texas.  After  this  process,  all  were  taken 
to  a vehicle,  driven  to  a gate  in  the  border 
and  let  out.  He  was  told  this  is  called  a 
voluntary  return. 

The  man  wandered  around  Agua 
Prieta  for  a couple  days.  He  had  no 
money,  no  job  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  home.  If  he  did,  he 
would  lose  face,  and  what  did  he 
have  to  return  to?  He  eventually 
found  a church,  which  offered  him 
a place  to  sleep  and  a lunch.  The 
woman  in  the  church  requested  he 
return  home.  But  he  met  others  that 
had  been  returned  and  now  he 
wanted  to  try  again.  He  actually 
found  a flyer  from  a large  meat 
processing  plant  in  the  US,  giving 
him  hope  a job  waited  for  him 
across  the  border. 

The  van  was  impounded  by  the  local 
city,  Bisbee.  This  city  includes  the 
sale  of  these  vehicles  in  part  of  their 
budget.  A coyote  is  looking  for  a 
good  deal  in  vans.  □ 

Susan  Gilmore  writes:  “ 1 work  for  a depart- 
ment of  social  services,  but  I am  not  a so- 
cial worker.  I am  a mother  of  two  children, 
both  in  college.  . . . Since  turning  forty,  I 
have  developed  several  interests,  from  cro- 
cheting to  restorative  justice.  Denver,  in  the 
past  five  years,  seems  to  have  a large  influx 
of  Hispanic  people.  Partly  due  to  this  influ- 
ence, caused  by  Colorado ’s  close  proximity 
to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a few  members 
of  my  Meeting  began  the  Border  Issues 
group  (which  has  been  nicknamed  ‘the  Rice 
and  Beans  group,  ’ as  we  serve  rice,  beans 
and  tortillas  during  our  meeting,  in  honor 
of  the  Hispanic  culture).  We  have  brought 
in  a few  outside  speakers  to  help  us  deter- 
mine our  direction(s)  regarding  the  border 
issues.  The  meeting  also  paid  for  me  to 
travel  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  take  a tour 
with  BorderLinks.  This  is  where  I obtained 
the  information  on  this  article.  ” 


Rick  Chase  (left)  leading  BorderLinks  Trip 
Photo  by  Kitty  Ufford-Chase 
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by  Leslie  Pratt  Spelman 

La  Jolla  Meeting 

My  spiritual  development  has  been  a 
long  and  important  adventure:  no 
great  problems  or  doubts,  but  a steady 
change,  bringing  new  and  deeper  insights 
concerning  myself  and  my  relation  to  the 
universe. 

My  childhood  home  was  a home  of 
love,  peace  and  trust.  Religion  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  daily  life — Bible  reading 
and  prayers  at  breakfast,  church  every 
Sunday.  Looking  back,  however,  I feel 
that  we  were  more  Congregational  than 
Christian!  The  Congregational  church  was 
not  burdened,  smothered,  or  limited  by 
creeds.  Father’s  insistence  on  the  neces- 
sity of  original  decisions  caused  him  to 
discuss  the  sermon  at  the  Sunday  dinner. 
We  were  advised  not  to  accept  the 
preacher’s  interpretation  of  Scripture  but 
to  make  our  own  conclusions.  My  child- 
hood passed  in  a cozy  relationship  with 
Jesus.  God  I didn’t  care  for.  I joined  the 
church  at  about  the  age  of  12  before  I 
really  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  For  me 
it  was  being  accepted  as  a member  of  the 
clan. 

In  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school, 
I was  offered  a job  as  organist  at  the  local 
Episcopal  church.  I was  not  ready  for  the 
demands  of  this  job,  but  the  Episcopalians 
must  have  been  desperate.  My  parents 
were  reluctant  to  allow  me  to  become  in- 
volved in  a formal  creedal  church  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Congregational  freedom. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Episcopalians 
repeated  inherited  creeds  that  they  proba- 
bly did  not  believe  or  understand.  (Our 
morning  prayers  were  always  spontane- 
ous, and  we  did  not  repeat  memorized 
evening  prayers  at  bedtime.)  As  I carried 
out  my  organist  duties  week  after  week,  I 
gradually  became  entranced  by  the  beauty 
of  the  ritual — the  poetry  of  the  language, 
the  impact  of  the  chant  (which  I learned  to 
accompany),  the  thrill  of  the  changing  col- 
ors for  the  Church  Year,  and  the  intrigu- 
ing effect  of  the  heavy  incense.  Although  I 
became  mesmerized  by  the  more  sensuous 
aspect  of  the  worship,  I slowly  began  to 
think  of  the  words  that  we  were  repeating 


Photo  by  Julia  Young  (Pratt’s  daughter ) 


weekly.  I questioned  many  of  the  ideas, 
and  talked  with  choir  members  who  admit- 
ted that  these  ancient  writings  were  re- 
peated weekly  without  much  attention  to 
their  meaning.  I resented  being  called  a 
“miserable  sinner”  at  one  point  in  the  serv- 
ice, while  a few  minutes  later  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  on  the  cross  all  the  sins 
would  be  forgiven. 

The  change  in  my  basic  beliefs  began 
at  the  Episcopal  church  but  continued  to 
develop.  My  childhood  dedication  to  the 
ideas  of  Jesus  diminished,  but  a new  form 
of  spirituality  developed.  Important 
changes  came  from  working  as  a church 
musician  in  various  denominations,  each 
seemingly  emphasizing  different  aspects  of 
their  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
became  of  less  importance  to  me  as  I con- 
sidered it  a collection  of  writings  by  vari- 
ous authors  inspired  by  God. 

My  change  in  attitude  has  been  a slow 
but  steady  rejection  of  many  of  the  basic 
beliefs  of  accepted  Christian  faith.  The  ba- 
sic beliefs  of  the  “mainline”  Christian 
churches  include  the  virgin  birth,  Jesus 
Christ  as  personal  Savior,  his  death  on  the 
cross  as  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  his 
ascension  to  heaven.  These  beliefs  or 


creeds  cannot  satisfy  me  intellectually. 
My  father’s  early  advice  for  each  of  us  to 
seek  our  truth  has  been  a great  influence 
on  my  spiritual  growth.  Each  civilization 
has  found  a need  to  develop  its  own  relig- 
ion. It  often  includes  a belief  in  an  after- 
life, which  almost  requires  a heaven  and  a 
hell.  If  life  on  earth  is  only  a preparation 
for  a future  life,  then  it  becomes  necessary 
to  so  act  that  a person  can  escape  eternal 
hell  fire!  How  a loving  God  could  origi- 
nate such  a belief  is  beyond  understand- 
ing. 

Being  a pacifist  is  a part  of  my  rebel- 
lion. Muriel,  my  first  wife,  had  the  instinct 
for  this,  and  two  years  in  Europe,  from 
1932  to  1934,  strengthened  our  under- 
standing. Muriel  had  an  active  interest  in 
current  events  and  international  news.  Her 
father  had  been  very  active  in  the  Progres- 
sive Party  in  New  York,  and  this  made  her 
alert  to  what  was  happening  in  the  various 
countries.  She  regularly  read  the  Euro- 
pean edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
Paris  Soir.  She  tried  to  explain  to  me  the 
conflicting  ideas  of  the  three  countries 
about  the  same  situation.  So  we  returned 
to  the  USA  confirmed  pacifists,  long  be- 
fore we  discovered  the  Quakers. 

As  we  settled  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina when  I accepted  a faculty  position  at 
Meredith  College,  we  took  our  member- 
ship directly  to  the  local  Congregational 
church.  That  was  the  way  I was  brought 
up.  We  were  loyal  to  the  denomination. 
We  might  not  like  the  minister,  or  the 
people,  but  that  was  where  we  belonged. 
Before  I was  thirty,  I was  made  a deacon 
of  this  church,  a responsibility  far  beyond 
my  ability  or  skill.  We  had  a new  pastor 
fresh  from  Yale  who  had  some  advanced 
ideas  about  “the  Negro  question”  in  the 
South.  We  were  to  have  the  annual  state 
meeting  of  representatives  from  the  vari- 
ous white  Congregational  churches,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  suggest  that  for  the 
first  time  we  should  include  pastors  and 
representatives  from  the  Black  Congrega- 
tional churches.  I was  all  for  it  but  was 
soon  talked  down.  However,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Blacks  could  attend  if 
they  sat  in  the  balcony.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  came,  and  I had  the  strong  inspira- 
tion that  I wanted  to  go  up  and  sit  with 
them.  I was  timid  and  young,  and  have 
always  regretted  not  following  my  inspira- 
tion. 

It  was  hard  for  us  to  adjust  to  the  ra- 
cial customs  of  the  South.  Because  of  my 
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position  as  head  of  the  music  department  at 
Meredith  College,  we  were  immediately 
welcomed  into  the  beautiful  social  whirl  of 
this  center  of  Southern  life.  Our  first  child 
was  due  in  October,  and  everyone  was 
most  helpful.  I could  not  afford  a car,  and 
the  teachers  at  the  college  and  people  from 
the  church  gathered  round.  Muriel  was 
somewhat  at  a loss  about  how  to  treat  a 
“servant,”  but  she  had  much  advice.  One 
woman  said,  “Never  pay  them  up,  or  they 
may  not  return.”  We  did  not  follow  this 
advice,  but  did  find  that  we  had  to  buy 
every  stitch  that  our  maid  wore,  and  take 
her  to  the  dentist  at  our  expense.  We  did 
have  devoted  loving  care,  and  that  first 
summer  we  took  Willa,  our  “mammy,” 
with  us  to  South  Haven,  Michigan,  for  the 
summer.  My  parents  had  friends  in  the  lo- 
cal Black  church  and  introduced  her  to 
them.  However,  after  first  attending  their 
service,  she  said,  “They  are  very  different 
and  I don’t  want  to  go  to  that  church.”  So 
she  had  no  social  life  all  summer. 

The  educational  system  in  North 
Carolina  was  completely  segregated.  The 
highest-paid  teacher  in  a Black  school 
had  to  be  paid  less  than  the  lowest-paid 
teacher  in  a white  school.  There  were 
only  eleven  grades  in  the  Black  schools. 

In  high  school.  Black  girls  went  morn- 
ings only.  Then  they  would  go  to  their 
station  in  a private  home  and  work  for 
the  day.  In  school  they  learned  to  be  ex- 
cellent cooks  and  to  care  for  others.  All 
unkind,  but  that  was  another  day. 

In  my  alumni  magazine  from  Oberlin  I 
read  that  a Black  Oberlin  graduate  had  just 
been  hired  at  Shaw  University,  the  Black 
college  in  North  Carolina.  I wanted  to  meet 
him  and  let  him  know  that  I at  least  would 
welcome  him.  I tried  to  reach  him  by 
phone,  but  he  would  not  talk.  Finally  I 
found  where  he  lived  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  He  came  and  said,  “I  do  appreciate 
your  interest  in  being  a friend,  but  here  we 
cannot  see  each  other.  At  Oberlin  it  was 
different.”  So  that  was  that.  Conditions 
have  changed  but  slowly.  All  this  helped 
me  to  be  ready  for  the  Quaker  custom  of 
being  a friend  to  all  people. 

While  at  Meredith  College,  we  became 
very  friendly  with  Helen  Price,  the  teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  She  was  a birthright 
Quaker  from  several  generations,  and  she 
lent  us  copies  of  The  Intelligencer  (which 
later  became  Friends  Journal ).  Here  we 
found  articles  that  corresponded  closely 
with  our  spiritual  development.  We  learned 
to  feel  a part  of  the  Quaker  Meeting  for 


Worship  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  the 
United  Congregational  Church  where  we 
were  members.  It  felt  like  suddenly  com- 
ing home — to  be  with  people  who 
thought  so  similarly  to  us.  We  felt  the 
silent  worship  meaningful,  as  was  the 
contact  with  the  individuals,  who  were 
warm  and  friendly.  These  dear  people 
were  “plain”  Quakers:  simple  dress,  no 
jewelry  and  no  makeup  for  women.  We 
soon  began  to  feel  a part  of  the  group, 
but  because  of  our  “lifestyle”  of  elegance 
and  pride  in  worldly  possessions  and 
habit  of  life,  we  considered  that  we  could 
not  be  members.  Our  paths  had  been  de- 
voted to  art,  to  music,  and  to  aspects  of 
life  that  these  inspired  people  did  not  ex- 
perience and  did  not  need. 

When  we  moved  to  California  in 
1937,  we  took  our  letter  of  membership 
to  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Redlands.  We  soon  began  looking  for  a 
Quaker  Meeting  and  discovered  the  small 
group  in  Riverside  meeting  on  Sunday 


afternoon  except  during  three  months  of 
summer.  Here  we  were  delighted  to  find 
a different  kind  of  Quakerism.  The  clerk 
of  the  Meeting  had  oriental  rugs  on  the 
floor,  real  paintings  on  the  walls,  a home 
of  refinement  and  beauty.  We  now  felt 
free  to  apply  for  membership,  and  our 
examining  committee  said  that  they  had 
expected  a transference  of  membership 
instead  of  an  application  for  membership. 
The  hard  part  of  this  transaction  was  my 
letter  requesting  that  our  membership  in 
the  Congregational  Church  be  discontin- 
ued— after  all  those  years  of  dedication 
to  the  denomination! 

Muriel  and  I made  the  Meeting  cen- 
tral in  our  lives.  This  was  before  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  Pacific  Association 
of  Friends  was  the  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent PYM.  I was  secretary  of  PAF  and 
remember  that  we  had  fewer  than  600 
members — Western  Canada,  Western 
US,  Honolulu,  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City.  I 
was  involved  with  the  establishment  of 
PYM.  Howard  Brinton  came  from  Pendle 


Hill  to  help  us  with  the  necessary  details. 

Several  times  in  my  life  I have  been 
guided  by  some  supernatural  force  outside 
myself.  This  has  led  to  actions  that  often 
at  the  time  seemed  unimportant  or  even 
foolish,  but  have  resulted  in  a deeper  un- 
derstanding of  myself  and  my  relation  to 
the  world. 

My  interest  in  the  changing  ideas  of 
spirituality  led  me  to  eight  years  of  gradu- 
ate study:  weekends  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan summer  sessions,  and  a semester  at 
Yale.  It  all  led  to  a Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Reformation  History  from  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  in  1946.  My 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Redlands 
wondered  why  I worked  so  hard  for  the 
Ph.D.  when  I was  already  a full  professor 
and  had  tenure.  I simply  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  religion  that  paid  so  much 
attention  to  an  afterlife. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  sum- 
mer session  I usually  signed  up  for  two 
courses  that  would  count  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree,  but  always  allowed  one 
course  just  for  fun.  In  the  sphere  of  art 
history  I felt  secure  in  painting,  but  I felt  a 
deficiency  in  architecture.  One  summer  I 
signed  up  for  a course  in  architecture, 
only  to  find  when  I attended  the  first  class 
that  it  was  not  for  me.  It  was  a course  for 
professionals  dealing  with  weights, 
thrusts,  and  strength  of  various  materials, 
not  what  I had  imagined  it  to  be.  I had  a 
class  at  9 a.m.  and  another  at  11.  Ann  Ar- 
bor is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  I decided 
to  try  to  locate  a class  within  a comfort- 
able walking  distance  between  my  two 
other  classes. 

After  a long  and  unscientific  search,  I 
found  a course  labeled  “Buddhist  Sculp- 
ture.” I signed  up  for  the  course,  went  to 
the  first  class,  was  delighted,  and  the  ex- 
perience changed  my  life.  James  Marshall 
Plummer,  the  teacher,  had  spent  years  in 
China  excavating  Buddhist  temples.  He 
was  an  Episcopalian  and  a Buddhist.  I 
spent  many  evenings  in  his  home,  and  be- 
fore I was  ready  to  return  to  California,  I 
asked  him  where  in  North  America  I 
could  see  the  best  Buddhist  sculpture.  The 
answer:  Toronto,  Boston  and  Kansas  City. 

I returned  to  Redlands  by  bus,  visiting 
these  cities. 

Plummer  gave  me  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  head  of 
the  Oriental  division  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum. I had  read  many  of  his  books  with 
great  interest  and  looked  forward  to  meet- 


As  / look  back  over  my  life,  I feel  that  I 
have  passed  on  some  beliefs  of  the 
sacredness  and  spirituality  of  the  arts, 
and  enjoyment  of  color,  form  and  beauty 
in  itself,  not  representing  any  object,  but 
an  expression  of  the  divine. 
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ing  him.  I made  the  appointment,  expect- 
ing a brief  fifteen  minutes  with  him,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  over  two  hours.  He 
helped  me  realize  that  my  life  could  be 
unified,  not  fragmented,  that  every  activ- 
ity was  interrelated  and  every  act  was  sa- 
cred. My  profession  as  a musician  and 
teacher,  my  family  and  sex  life,  my  spiri- 
tual search  and  everything  was  part  of  a 
whole.  I left  him  enlightened. 

When  later  I heard  of  his  death,  I im- 
mediately wrote  his  wife  a short  note  of 
sympathy,  telling  her  that  I was  using 
some  of  his  thoughts  in  my  teaching.  She 
replied,  “They  are  not  his  thoughts  but 
eternal  truth  which  you  are  privileged  to 
pass  on  to  those  students  who  are  pre- 
pared to  understand  them.”  Two  direct 
quotes  from  Coomaraswamy  give  an  idea 
of  his  beliefs:  “Religion  and  art  are  names 
for  one  and  the  same  experience — an  in- 
tuition of  reality  and  identity.  . .The  two 
worlds  of  spiritual  purity  and  sensuous 
delight  need  not,  and  ultimately  cannot,  be 
divided.”  These  are  some  of  the  ideas  that 
I tried  to  convey  to  my  students. 

Gradually  I became  involved  in  the 
ideas  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tzu.  Joseph 
Chan  tells  me  that  Chinese  often  are  in- 
volved with  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
during  their  active  professional  life,  but  in 
retirement  turn  to  the  mysticism  of  Lao 
Tzu.  I have  a similar  pattern,  as  now  in 
the  final  chapter  of  my  life  I find  the  ideas 
of  Lao  Tzu  a constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  delight. 

My  own  search  for  truth  brought  me 
to  a realization  that  I welcomed  thoughts 
of  other  religions  to  add  to  what  I still  be- 
lieve of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  I was  gradu- 
ally attracted  to  the  beliefs  of  other  faiths. 
No  one  helped.  It  just  happened.  When  I 
discovered  that  some  other  Quakers  were 
venturing  on  this  same  path,  I was  over- 
joyed. The  Quaker  Universalist  Fellow- 
ship began  in  England  and  spread  to  the 
US  in  the  1970s.  I prefer  to  change  the 
order  of  the  words  to  Universalist  Quaker 
as  this  is  only  a new  addition  to  my 
Quaker  faith.  I have  been  reading  the  lit- 
erature for  several  years  and  find  much  of 
interest  and  ideas  that  are  along  the  line  of 
my  own  development.  I quote  from  the 
Indian  Muslim  scholar  Asaf  Fyzee:  “I  be- 
lieve in  God.  I believe  that  Muhammad 
was  a Messenger  of  God;  that  he  was  nei- 
ther greater  nor  lesser  than  the  other  great 
teachers  of  the  world.”  I am  a Universalist 
Quaker. 

The  proper  title  for  Quakerism  is 


“Religious  Society  of  Friends.”  I have 
gradually  developed  an  aversion  to  the 
term  “Christian”  for  Quakerism  as  I un- 
derstand it.  I try  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  as  found  in  the  four  Gospels,  but  do 
not  accept  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  people  have  attached  creeds, 
ceremonies  and  beliefs  foreign  to  the 
ideas  of  Jesus.  It  was  Paul  who  founded 
the  Church,  not  Jesus.  George  Fox  re- 
belled at  the  rigid  creeds  and  customs  in 
the  Church  of  his  day.  Quakerism  is  a uni- 
versal, liberating  message  of  love  and 
peace.  Should  it  not  refuse  to  attach  itself 
exclusively,  or  to  give  priority  to  any  re- 
ligious tradition  or  to  any  theological  writ- 
ings which  do  not  reflect  perfectly  and 
exclusively  the  law  of  love? 

Gandhi,  a Hindu,  expressed  the  idea 
of  nonviolence  in  opposing  evil;  Schweit- 
zer spread  the  idea  of  “reverence  for  life”; 
John  Muir  tried  to  teach  us  reverence  for 
nature.  All  these  teachers  give  us  guidance 
to  the  sacred.  I see  in  the  far  distant  future 
a new  religion  that  is  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  globe.  Man  is  not  to 


have  “dominion  over  all  (life)”  as  alleged 
in  Genesis  1:26.  This  new  and  needed  re- 
ligion will  include  all  sentient  beings,  all 
plants,  the  earth  itself,  as  well  as  mankind. 

As  I look  back  over  my  life,  I feel 
that  I have  passed  on  some  beliefs  of  the 
sacredness  and  spirituality  of  the  arts,  and 
enjoyment  of  color,  form  and  beauty  in 
itself,  not  representing  any  object,  but  an 
expression  of  the  divine.  I believe  in  prog- 
ress. I have  no  belief  in  the  survival  after 
death  of  the  ego,  but  am  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  alive  for  these  years. 
When  Alma,  my  second  wife,  and  I came 
together  in  our  love,  it  was  like  coming 
home.  Perhaps  there  is  some  survival  of 
what  an  individual  has  accomplished,  but 
not  of  the  conscious  personality.  I am 
happy,  thankful,  and  ready  to  move  on.O 

Leslie  Pratt  Spelman  passed  away  in  May, 
2000,  in  La  Jolla  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 
This  article  was  originally  published  in  Uni - 
versalist  Friends:  The  Journal  of  the  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship.  Number  33,  Fall 
1999.  Subscriptions  contact  is  Betsy  Neal, 
bneale@pop.uky.edu 


“The  great  diversity  of  people  within  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
is  by  no  means  a liability,  but  rather  an  opportunity.  We  seek  to  cre- 
ate a climate  for  a loving,  listening  spirituality  within  our  meetings  for 
worship,  business  and  learning  in  which  all  attendees  may  share  the 
deepest  witness  of  their  belief  system.” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  e-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & Shadows , 
the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 

FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing 
arts  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  minis- 
try, witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  finan- 
cial support  as  way  opens.”  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support 
and  celebration.  Membership,  $20/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html 

For  the  latest  news  about  Western  Friends,  check  out  the  New 
FRIENDS  Bulletin  Website:  a directory  of  Western  independent  Meetings,  a 
calendar  of  events,  links  to  other  numerous  other  sites,  plus  hundreds  of  pages  of  arti- 
cles relating  to  A Western  Quaker  Reader  and  Friends  Bulletin.  Updated  weekly. 

Http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/WestFriendsDirectory.html 

The  new  Friends  Bulletin  web  presence  has  had  over  2,000  “page  views”  during  the 
first  month,  with  some  viewers  from  places  like  Greece,  Finland,  Australia,  Ireland, 
Iceland,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Slovenia.  Most  importantly,  these  sites  are  attracting  new- 
comers to  Meeting,  as  I discovered  when  I went  to  my  home  Meeting  a couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Noticing  a young  man  I had  never  seen  before,  I asked  him  how  he  had 
found  about  Whitleaf  Meeting.  “From  your  website,”  he  explained. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I’ve  heard  of  newcomers  finding  out  about  Western 
Quakers  through  our  websites.  For  this  reason,  I urge  all  Meetings  and  worship  groups 
to  send  updated  information  so  that  those  seeking  the  spiritual  benefits  of  Quakerism 
can  find  us  and  experience  our  “Blessed  Community.”  — Editor. 
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Preview  of 
Upcoming  year 


J-fow  do  you  fioCd know Cedge? 

Do  you  hold  it  in  a sword  for  battle  and  arguing? 

Do  you  hold  it  in  a wall  for  barriers  and  alienation? 

Do  you  hold  it  in  a tower  to  promote  your  superiority? 

Or  do  you  hold  it  in  a bridge  to  build  connections? 

— Parker  Palmer,  Earlham  College,  Friends  Council  on  Education,  2000 

Friends  Bulletin  is  seeking  art  work  by  students  to  illustrate  this  quotation.  Best 
submissions  will  be  used  in  the  April  issue.  Please  send  your  submission  to 
Friends  Bulletin , 5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whitter,  CA  90601  by  March  1. 


Yearly  & Quarterly  Meeting  Calendar 

(Updated  calendar  listings  can  be  found  at: 
http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/WestFriendsDirectory.html) 

December 

♦ 1 - 3:  “Deepening  the  connections  among  Friends  and  native  peoples.”  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

♦ 12/27/00  - 1/1/  2001 — “The  Annual  Year  End  Retreat.”  Traci  Hjelt  Sullivan.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

Please  send  the  editor  your  additions  or  corrections  to  the  calendar 


jjPhe  editor  and  Board  of  Friends  Bulle- 
JL  tin  have  exciting  plans  for  the  upcom- 
ing year  that  we’d  like  to  share  with  you. 

Please  note  that  while  we  encourage 
submissions  relevant  to  the  following 
themes,  any  article  you  might  feel  led  to 
write  is  welcome.  Some  of  our  best  issues 
(such  as  the  one  on  Death  and  Dying)  arose 
more  or  less  spontaneously  from  unsolic- 
ited manuscripts. 

1)  Education.  Articles  about  Quaker 
schools,  Firstday  School  curricula  for  adults 
and  children,  etc.  (Deadline:  March  1.) 

2)  Peace  Pilgrims.  An  issue  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Peace  Pilgrim  and  to  the 
extraordinary  work  of  John  and  Ann  Rush. 
There  will  also  be  articles  about  other 
Western  Friends  who  have  “walked  for 
peace.” 

3)  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  World 
Trade  Association  (WTO)  and  economic 
justice  among  Friends.  We  are  seeking  arti- 
cles on  welfare  reform,  globalization,  af- 
firmative action,  etc.  and  wish  to  encourage 
a dialogue  among  Friends  about  issues  of 
economic  justice.  (See  notice  about  Jack 
Powelson’s  new  book  on  p.  19). 

4)  Meeting  histories.  We  will  continue 
to  publish  a “Meeting  of  the  Month”  col- 
umn and  are  in  the  process  of  creating  web- 
sites that  include  these  histories. 

5)  Interviews,  Spiritual  Journeys 
AND  BIOGRAPHIES  of  Friends. 

Other  topics  that  we’d  like  to  see  written 

about: 

$ Spiritual  journeys  and  practices 

♦ Dreams,  mysticism,  the  “shadow  side 
of  Quakerism” 

♦ Spirituality  in  daily  life 

♦ Meaningful  meetings  in  unusual  places 
(e.g.  in  natural  settings). 

♦ Art  work  with  a spiritual  dimension 

♦ Stories  of  CO’s 

♦ Dealing  with  difficult  Friends  and 
other  challenges  at  Meeting 


tfre. 

By  Pam  and  Ken  Barratt 
San  Diego  Meeting 

Eusevio  Jailarana  is  a mountain  guide 
for  trekkers  wishing  to  climb  Il- 
lampu, a magnicent  mountain  in  the  Bo- 
livian Andes.  Young  people  from  Europe 
and  the  US  come  to  the  small  town  of 
Sorata  looking  for  a guide  to  help  them  up 
to  the  20,600  foot  summit.  Eusevio  is  glad 
to  perform  this  service.  He  charges  them 
$6.60  per  day.  To  climb  Illampu  takes  six 
days  so  he  makes  $33  a week.  He  consid- 
ers himself  lucky,  however;  this  work  is 
only  available  during  the  Bolivian  winter 
of  July  and  August.  The  young  people  are 
pleased,  too,  having  accomplished  their 
goal  and  having  experienced  the  exhilarat- 
ing views  from  Illampu. 

Once  the  trekkers  are  brought  back  to 
Sorata,  Eusevio  is  free  to  walk  home.  This 
takes  two  hours  up  steep  mountain  paths 
to  his  little  mountain  community  of  Pali- 
capampa.  Here  he  and  his  family  farm  a 
couple  hectares  of  land.  It  is  as  a farmer 
that  we  first  got  to  know  Eusevio.  Two 
years  ago  seven  families  from  Palica- 
pampa  asked  our  nonprofit,  Quaker  Bo- 
livia Link  (OBL),  to  pay  the  start-up  costs 


of  a pig-breeding  business.  These  families 
wanted  eleven  pigs,  pig  stys  and  training. 
QBL  funded  this  project  for  $2872.  We 
are  always  amazed  at  how  easy  it  is  for 
Aymara  people  to  share.  After  centuries 
of  living  communally,  doling  out  eleven 
pigs  to  seven  families  is  to  them  a simple 
task. 

We  looked  in  on  this  project  a year 
later:  old  pigs  had  been  slaughtered,  meat 
had  been  sold  or  eaten  by  the  families, 
and  new  piglets  had  been  bought.  It  was 
then  that  we  learned  that  Eusevio  had 
adopted  a family  of  three  children  who 
had  recently  been  orphaned.  One  of  the 
orphans  was  a deaf-mute.  This  adoption 
increased  the  size  of  his  family  by  50%. 
He  now  had  a family  of  nine.  Eusevio 
showed  us  his  home  and  a small  bed  of 
flowers  that  he  was  growing. 

Another  year  passed  before  we  re- 
turned to  Palicapampa.  This  time  we 
found  Eusevio  very  worried.  His  wife  and 
youngest  child  were  being  treated  for  tu- 
berculosis in  a hospital  in  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia.  At  the  first  sign  of  ill- 
ness Eusevio  had  taken  them  to  the  local 
hospital  in  Sorata  where  they  were  enti- 
tled to  free  treatment.  Several  years  ago 
foreigners  had  given  this  hospital  a x-ray 
machine,  but  now  there  is  no  film  and  no 
one  on  the  hospital  staff  trained  to  inter- 
pret x-rays.  The  mother  and  child  had  to 
be  treated  in  La  Paz — a 5-hour  bus  jour- 
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Nancy  de  Espana  was 
drowned  at  the  beach  in 
Guatemala  this  past  June.  She 
established  as  well  as  managed 
Fundit,  a program  that  supported 
a Daycare/Nutrition  Center  in  El 
Tejar,  Chimaltenango,  and  a 
Scholarship  Program.  She  was  a 
beloved  Friend  who  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Fundit  has  been  temporarily 
taken  under  the  care  of  Guate- 
mala Meeting.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Waljo’k  Foundation, 
20400  Fifth  Street  West,  So- 
noma, CA  95476. 

The  artist  who  created  the 
angel  on  the  left  is  Marisela  Avis 
Socop.  This  picture  appears  on  a 
Christmas  card  sold  as  a fund- 
raiser for  Fundit. 


ney  from  Sorata — and  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment themselves.  Eusevio  had  had  to 
take  out  a loan  from  the  bank  for  $640  to 
pay  the  hospital  bill.  If  the  loan  were  not 
paid  back  by  May  31,  Eusevio  would 
lose  his  land  and  home.  This  was  why  he 
was  worried. 

The  story  has  a happy  ending  be- 
cause, thanks  to  some  generous  people 
from  La  Jolla  Meeting  in  California, 
Eusevio  was  able  to  pay  off  the  loan  in 
time.  The  real  point  of  the  story  is  to  say 
that  there  are  many  reasons  to  go  to  Bo- 
livia— not  just  for  its  dramatic  scenery  or 
the  opportunity  to  climb  mountains,  but 
also  to  get  to  know  some  of  its  people. 

Eusevio  is  a Quaker  and  member  of 
Santidad  one  of  the  five  yearly  meetings 
in  Bolivia  where  there  are  40,000 
Friends — all  Aymara  people.  The  QBL 
grant  enabled  Eusevio  to  receive  one 
Yorkshire  pig,  training  in  pig  breeding 
and  the  material  to  build  a pigsty  near 
his  house.  It  enabled  us  to  get  to  know 
Eusevio.  □ 

Quaker  Bolivia  Link  (QBL)  was 
formed  in  1995  by  members  of  the  first 
Quaker  Study  Tour  of  Bolivia.  QBL 
seeks  to  provide  seed  money  for  small- 
scale  economically  and  environmentally 
sustainable  projects  in  agriculture,  train- 
ing, and  health.  Many  projects  are  or- 
ganized and  run  by  groups  of  women. 


For  more  information  about  QBL,  contact 
the  Barratts  at  2967  Lawrance  St,  San  Di- 
ego CA  92106.  (619)  226-7658. 

INTERNS  SOUGHT  FOR  PEACE, 
JUSTICE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK 

QUEST,  a program  of  the  University  Friends 
Meeting  in  Seattle,  Washington  seeks  young 
adults  to  work  as  full-time  interns  in  peace, 
justice,  and  social  service  agencies  in  Seattle. 
Recent  placements  have  included  organiza- 
tions working  with  the  homeless,  people  liv- 
ing with  AIDS/HIV,  advocacy  for  women 
and  children,  environmental  protection,  and 
peace  education.  A twelve  month  commit- 
ment beginning  September  1,  2001  is  re- 
quired. Room,  board  (in  a community  house), 
health  insurance,  and  subsistence  stipend  are 
provided.  The  QUEST  program  emphasizes 
community  service,  job  training,  simple  liv- 
ing, community,  and  adherence  to  Quaker 
values  of  nonviolence,  social  justice  and 
equality.  We  seek  a culturally  diverse  com- 
munity and  encourage  all  persons  to  apply. 
For  further  information,  write  to  QUEST, 
University  Friends  Meeting,  4001  9th  Ave. 
NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105,  or  contact  the  Pro- 
gram Coordinator,  Carolyn  Stevens  by  phone 
at  (206)324-8963  or  by  e-mail  a zen- 
quake@ix.netcom.com.  Our  web  site  is: 
www.scn.org/spiritual/friends/quest.html. 
Application  deadline  is  March  1,  2001. 


Julie  Roten,  clerk  of  Colorado  Springs 
Meeting,  obtained  the  following  oral  his- 
tory from  one  of  her  Meetings’  s founding 
members,  Carlton  Gamer: 

Carlton  was  a member  of  the  15th 
Street  Meeting  in  New  York  before 
moving  to  Colorado  Springs  in  1953. 
When  he  arrived,  the  only  established 
Quaker  presence  was  the  First  Friends 
Church,  a programmed  meeting.  Carlton 
and  a fellow  professor  at  Colorado  Col- 
lege, Glenn  Gray,  started  an  unpro- 
grammed Meeting  in  Colorado  Springs  in 
1954.  The  Meeting  came  under  the  care  of 
Mountain  View  Meeting  as  a Worship 
Group  in  February  of  1985.  Colorado 
Springs  became  a Monthly  Meeting  in  its 
own  right  in  March  of  1987. 

Colorado  Springs  never  owned  a 
Meeting  House.  Over  the  years,  Meeting 
was  held  at  the  YWCA,  on  the  Colorado 
College  campus  in  the  Student  Union  and 
the  Hamlin  House,  in  various  attendees’ 
homes,  and,  for  a very  long  time,  in  Char- 
lotte Gazak’s  house.  After  Charlotte’s 
house.  Meeting  was  held  in  the  waiting 
room  of  a dental  office,  then  in  space 
rented  from  a community  college.  Meet- 
ing is  currently  held  in  the  parlor  of  a re- 
furbished Victorian  house  belonging  to  El 
Paso  County’s  Family  Visitation  Center. 

Colorado  Springs  is  a small,  but  vital 
Monthly  Meeting.  Membership  grows 
steadily.  We  currently  have  eighteen 
members  and  many  attenders. 

Our  Meeting  regularly  holds  pot 
lucks  for  fellowship,  Quaker  discussion, 
or  to  honor  special  occasions.  The  Meet- 
ing is  well  represented  at  Colorado  Re- 
gional and  the  Quaker  Women’s  Gather- 
ings. We  meet  regularly  for  “Soup  and 
Sharing”  which  is  a sharing  of  soup  and 
bread  and  in  individual  homes  followed 
by  Worship  Sharing  on  a topic  of  strong 
interest  to  the  Meeting. 

Colorado  Springs  Friends  Meeting,  701 
East  Boulder  Street,  P.O.  Box  2514  Colo- 
rado Springs,  CO  80901-2514.  Phone:  (719) 
685-5548.  http://way.opens.org/meeting 


Correction,  FB,  Nov.  2000,  p.  14:  San  Diego  Friends  are  working  with  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  not  Mennonites.  Also,  the  new  address  of  San  Diego  Meeting  (as  of  Jan.  2000)  is 
3850  Westgate  Place,  San  Diego,  CA  92105.  That  is  where  contributions  should  be  sent. 
(Inkind  contributions  are  tax-deductible.)  For  further  information,  Bob  Bolles  and  David 
Neptune  (at  619-427-2580  or  dneptune@cts.com)  should  be  contacted,  not  Nehemiah 
Stone.  The  editor  is  sorry  for  any  inconvenience  these  errors  may  have  caused. 
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Micro  Credit 
Mn§s  Kenewd  in 

JAC6ania 

By  Sandy  Farley 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Manushaqe  Mandri  teaches  kindergarten 
and  weaves  rugs.  She  received  one  of  the 
largest  loans  in  the  Micro-lending  pro- 
gram begun  this  year  in  Bathore,  Albania. 
Her  $700  went  to  purchase  a new  loom. 
The  money  came  through  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting.  Members  of  the  Ananda 
Marga  Universal  Relief  Teams  [AMURT] 
who  help  administer  the  loan  program  are 
marketing  her  rugs  in  Greece.  Manushaqe 
has  made  every  loan  payment  on  time. 

Imagine  a dimly  lit  room  with  bare 
concrete  floor  where  a single  light  bulb  on 
a cord  barely  illuminates  the  faces  of  40 
people,  including  Manushaqe,  who  gather 
to  hear  about  a new  program  that  could 
lend  them  money  to  promote  their  small 
businesses.  This  is  where  I sat  in  Decem- 
ber of  1999,  explaining  with  sketches  and 
a translator  how  a Grameen  style  bank 
could  be  started  in  this  depressed  area. 

We  got  volunteers  to  serve  on  the 
board:  a man  and  a woman.  We  got  some 
folks  with  connections  in  Tirana  to  serve, 
as  well,  and  we  created  a board.  The  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting  Balkan  Concerns 
Committee  raised  $5000  to  capitalize  the 
micro  credit  bank.  AMURT  put  up  $2000 
plus  administrative  work  and  a long  proc- 
ess of  organization  began. 

In  the  slums  of  Bathore,  entrepre- 
neurship groups  were  formed  with  5-6 
people  in  each.  They  studied  how  banking 
works,  how  to  keep  business  records  and 
each  developed  a business  plan.  In  June, 
with  governmental  red  tape  disposed  of, 
the  first  loans  were  made.  In  the  weeks 
that  followed,  repayments  came  in 
weekly,  in  most  cases,  and  every  one  of 
them  in  full  and  on  time. 

Now  that  dark  room  where  we  first 
met  is  bright  and  shining.  Gani  Cahone 
has  transformed  it  into  a cheerful  cafe 
complete  with  a sparkling  espresso  ma- 
chine. He  has  created  a congenial  commu- 


nity meeting  space.  His  wife  Giyle 
[pronounce  Jewelie]  runs  a small  grocery 
store  next  door  and  both  enterprises  were 
recipients  of  micro  credit  loans  in  June. 

By  July,  it  was  clear  that  the  loan  pro- 
gram was  a success.  Recipients  were  reno- 
vating the  neighborhood  and  their  friends 
and  neighbors  were  saying  "What  about 
us?  How  do  we  get  in  on  this  deal?"  More 
entrepreneurship  groups  were  formed. 
Palo  Alto  Meeting  sent  another  $5000. 
These  loans  were  made  in  August. 

A cobbler,  Perparim  Hoxha,  has  or- 
dered a leather-stitching  machine  so  he 
will  no  longer  have  to  rent  time  on  his 
friend’s  equipment.  He  used  his  loan  for 
leather  and  supplies  and  is  financing  the 
new  machine  from  his  profits.  He  expects 
to  be  able  to  employ  his  brother  when  the 
machine  comes.  Outside  his  3-meter  by  3- 
meter  shop,  the  stakes  are  in  the  ground 
for  an  expanded  building.  Two  mounds: 
sand  and  rocks,  await  the  digging  of  the 
foundation. 

On  October  2,  2000,  we  went  to  the 
Partneri  Shqiptar  ne  Mikrokredi  and  wit- 
nessed the  next  group  of  six  entrepreneurs 
signing  papers  for  loans.  These  loans  rep- 
resent the  first  made  solely  on  funds  re- 
paid by  previous  beneficiaries.  The  bank 
in  Tirana  is  so  impressed  by  the  faithful 
repayment  record  from  these  groups  that 
they  will  advance  funds  for  loans  so  the 
program  can  expand  more  rapidly. 

Throughout  sector  six  of  Bathore, 
there  is  a palpable  sense  of  hope  and  re- 


newal. Construction  is  rampant!  There's 
a new  drainage  ditch  going  in  through 
community  effort  united  with  Premiere 
Urgence,  a French  NGO.  The  health 
clinic  has  moved  from  a cargo  container 
box  to  a new  five-room  building.  We  are 
happy  that  our  work  and  contributions 
along  with  those  of  many  others  have 
helped  to  spark  a rebirth  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

My  work  there  was  with  the  Balkan 
Sunflowers  from  October  to  December 

1999.  My  husband,  Tom  Farley,  joined 
me  on  a visit  to  Albania  in  September 

2000.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  this  community.  □ 

Sandra  Moon  Farley  has  now  trav- 
eled three  times  to  the  Balkans  since  the 
summer  of  1999  and  hosted  a Kosovar 
medical  student  in  her  home.  She  is 
shown  in  the  photo  below  with  a stair 
runner  woven  by  Manushaqe  Madri  of 
Bathore.  A kindergarten  teacher  as  well 
as  rug  weaver,  Manushaqe  is  shown  in 
the  photo  above  with  her  loom,  pur- 
chased with  a loan  of  about  $700. 
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by  Bob  Barns 

Grass  Valley  Meeting 
Trustee  of  “Right  Sharing  of  the 
World’s  Resources”  (RSWR)* 

From  March  14  to  22,  2000  I visited 
with  the  women  of  twelve 
“sanghams”  (village  women’s  support 
groups)  in  different  villages  in  the  area 
around  Madurai,  Tamil  Nadu,  India.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kannan,  of  the 
Madurai  Institute  of  Peace  Studies,  who 
was  both  my  guide  and  my  interpreter. 
English  is  not  the  language  of  choice  for 
most  of  the  participants,  who  speak 
Tamil. 

I had  told  Dr.  Kannan  my  desires: 
to  meet  directly  with  beneficiaries  of 
RSWR-financed  projects  with  the  intent 
of  hearing  how  things  have  gone  and 
how  the  sanghams  have  been  helpful  to 
them.  I said  I wanted  to  be  as  informal  as 
possible  and  thus  intended  to  meet  sitting 
in  a circle  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ground. 
My  intent  in  having  the  circle  format 
with  all  of  us  sitting  on  the  same  level 
was  to  minimize  the  impact  of  a white, 
elderly,  male  foreigner  (all  of  which  say 
“high  status”)  on  the  conversations;  I feel 
it  worked  well.  With  one  exception  this 
is  what  we  did.  The  exception  was  a 


*To  find  out  more,  contact:  Right 
Sharing  of  World  Resources,  3960 
Winding  Way  Cincinnati,  OH  45229- 
1950  USA.  Phone:  513-281.-0440. 
Fax:  513-281-4340.  E-mail: 

rswr@earthlink.net.  http://www. 
home.earthlink.net/~rswr/ 


meeting  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  NGO’s 
(Non-Governmental  Organization)  that 
RSWR  works  through,  where  somehow 
there  were  both  enough  chairs  and 
benches  plus— barely — enough  space  for 
all  of  us. 

Kannan  and  I had  a procedure:  He 
would  introduce  himself  and  then  ask 
each  person,  in  turn  going  around  the  cir- 
cle, to  introduce  themselves.  Whichever 
side  of  me  he  was  on  we  went  to  his  side 
of  the  circle,  so  I became  the  last  person 
to  self-introduce. 

I then  told  them  who  I was,  that  I am 
a trustee  of  RSWR.  I said  that  I’m  fre- 
quently asked,  when  at  home  and  talking 
to  members  of  my  church  group  about 
RSWR,  if  I have  visited  any  of  the  proj- 
ects we  have  helped  finance — and  that  up 
until  now  I’d  not  had  that  opportunity. 
Now  was  my  chance!  I told  them  I would 
be  asking  them  questions  and  that  there 
were  no  right  answers  and  there  were  no 
wrong  answers  to  those  questions:  only 
whatever  their  experiences  had  been  in 
their  sangham.  I was  not  here  to  judge 
them. 

We  tended  to  follow  the  same  general 
pattern: 

How  did  you  first  hear  about  forming 
a sangham? 

Who  were  the  first  of  you  to  decide 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  program  to 
get  involved  with? 

How  did  you  know  you  could  trust 
these  village  workers  who  had  come  to 
tell  you  about  women  forming  self-help 
groups? 

How  long  ago  did  this  happen? 

What  has  the  sangham  done  for  you? 
How  is  your  life  different  because  you  are 
in  the  sangham? 

How  have  the  men  in  your  life — your 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  uncles,  adult 
children — responded  to  the  sangham? 

What  are  the  problems  you  have  en- 
countered in  the  sangham  and  how  have 
you  dealt  with  them? 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  sang- 
ham so  far? 

When  I had  used  up  my  questioning 
of  them,  I looked  for  questions  about  me. 

Most  were  about  me  directly:  how 
many  children,  my  wife,  my  family. 

Other  common  questions  dealt  with 


where  I live,  the  things  that  can  be  grown 
there.  A few  were  about  “American”  soci- 
ety— rich  and  poor,  for  example.  A com- 
mon question  was,  “Do  you  have  dowry  in 
your  country?”  My  “No”  answers  always 
met  with  approval. 

I used  their  responses  as  the  base  for 
further  questions.  Over-all,  the  mood  of  the 
meetings  was  light-hearted  and  relaxed, 
with  a good  deal  of  laughter.  Participation 
varied,  with  a few  taking  the  verbal  lead  (as 
is  usual  in  groups),  but  as  time  went  by 
more  and  more  got  into  the  act. 

Groups  varied  in  size  from  17  to  about 
50,  about  270  women  in  all.  Sanghams 
varied  from  five  months  to  about  six  years 
old.  In  all  there  was  a variety  of  ages,  from 
young  mothers  to  “old  crones.” 

In  several  instances  I asked  the  men 
who  were  hanging  around  the  edges  to 
leave;  I felt  they  might  be  a damper  on  the 
women’s  freedom  to  express  themselves. 

I am  impressed  and  very  excited. 
These  women  are  finding  their  strengths 
and  are  using  them  well.  Almost  all  the 
groups  have  their  own  sangham  microbank 
and  are  using  its  power  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  their  families  (and  the  villages, 
indirectly).  Their  projects  have  included 
getting  electricity  and/or  street  lighting, 
new  bus  stops  for  their  children  to  go  to 
school,  better  relationships  with  the  local 
police,  school  improvements,  health  serv- 
ice improvements  plus  obtaining  farm  ani- 
mals, new  roofs,  even  new  homes  for  their 
families  through  their  banks.  Relationships 
with  their  men  have  changed  for  the  better: 
a nearly  universal  comment  was  that  the 
men  were  derisive,  scornful,  and  hostile  to 
the  sangham  at  first  but  they  have  come  to 
see  the  benefits  it  is  bringing  everyone  and 
their  attitudes  have  changed  for  the  better. 
In  one  village  the  sangham  is  focusing  on 
three  areas  of  concern  and  has  set  up  three 
committees,  each  one  with  three  men  and 
seven  women,  to  work  on  those  focus  ar- 
eas. I feel  they  were  honest  with  me,  open 
and  direct.  It  was  deeply  gratifying — not 
so  much  to  wallow  in  the  “brownie  points” 
that  being  directly  involved  in  RSWR 
might  bring,  but  to  feel  the  excitement  and 
the  energy  of  these  people  who  are  find- 
ing themselves  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively. I like  Howard  Thurman’s  phrase 
here:  “Look  well  to  the  growing  edge!” 
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It  was  only  after  four  or  five  of  the 
groups  had  met  that  I realized  I was  NOT 
hearing  something  important,  even  criti- 
cal: after  the  initial  contacts  nothing  was 
being  said  about  the  NGO’s  involvement. 
The  NGO’s  involved  here  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  staying  in  the  background 
as  the  catalysts  to  help  things  happen,  and 
doing  it  in  a way  so  that  the  sangham 
women  are  truly  “owning”  their  accom- 
plishments. That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
Hooray!  □ 

Friendly  News 

Juan  Pasco  Visits  Office  of 
Mexico’s  New  President 

Dear  Friends, 

I spent  some  time  in  Mexico  City  in 
September.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
my  trip  was  to  find  a way  of  handing  over 
to  President  Elect  Fox  the  paper  that  some 
Friends  and  I had  drafted  in  August.  It 
took  quite  a bit  of  doing  to  eventually 
wangle  an  invitation  to  his  office.  The  day 
before  I left  to  return  to  Tucson  I received 
a call  from  Fox’s  personal  secretary,  Fic. 
Alfonso  Durazo,  who  invited  me  to  visit 
with  him  the  next  morning. 

I was  very  warmly  received  with 
words  which  more  or  less  said  that  the 
President  Elect  and  his  associates  were 
very  appreciative  of  what  Mexicans  who 
live  outside  of  the  country  try  to  do  for 
Mexico.  I proceeded  to  explain  the  back- 
ground or  history  of  the  preparation  of  the 
paper  I was  presenting.  I also  presented 
him  with  another  paper  which  I prepared 
as  a possible  help  to  Fox  in  his  avowed 
purpose  to  combat  poverty.  The  English 
version  is  entitled:  “How  to  Organize  the 
Fight  against  Poverty  in  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Durazo  stated  that  the  way  to 
proceed  so  that  my  papers  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  was  for  him  to  arrange 
to  have  me  meet  the  President  Elect  and 
his  associates.  As  I was  returning  home 
that  very  evening,  we  agreed  I would  let 
him  know  when  I was  planning  to  return 
to  Mexico  City. 

You  should  know  that  the  paper 
which  was  prepared  by  several  Friends 
and  me  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
vised. There  have  been  several  comments 
made  and  I intend  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  text  when  I return  from  Mexico. 

Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting  took 
place  this  weekend  in  Prescott.  I was  in- 


vited by  the  Clerk  to  attend  and  give  a re- 
port on  the  activities  undertaken  under  the 
IMYM  mandate.  The  presentation  went 
well.  A number  of  issues  were  clarified  and 
I came  away  feeling  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sponse to  the  report  and  the  support  that 
Arizona  Friends  want  to  provide  for  me.  — 
Juan  Pascoe,  Pima  ( Arizona ) Meeting. 

Latest  News  of 
Friends  in  Russia 

In  the  courtyard  the  gold  bedecked  trees 
of  early  October  are  now  nearly  bare  and 
the  ground  below  a dull  gold  of  late 
autumn.  A giant  gray  and  black  European 
crow  cawed  on  the  wire  above  my  head. 
The  familiar  city  skyline’s  does  not  reveal 
the  many  changes  occurring  on  the  streets. 
Although  my  major  purpose  was  to  attend 
the  annual  governing  board  meeting  of 
Friends  House  Moscow,  there  were  many 
other  goals  to  be  accomplished  during  my 
stay.  There  were  handicrafts  to  find  and 
purchase  for  our  fund-raising  at  home  and 
many  friends  to  talk  to  or  see. 

The  work  of  Friends  House  Moscow  is 
going  well  from  its  9th  floor  office  over- 
looking the  Kurskey  Railroad  Station. 
Twelve  Quakers  gathered  from  the  US, 
England,  Norway  and  Russia  to  decide 
about  the  policy  and  program  issues.  The 
far  flung  program  includes  work  in  many 
communities  with  conscientious  objectors, 
traumatized  children,  and  refugees  needing 
to  learn  new  survival  skills,  including  the 
Alternatives  to  Violence  training.  One  of 
the  big  decisions  the  Board  made  is  to  re- 
cruit a third  staff  person  to  offer  a focus  on 
spiritual  development  plus  help  to  the  over- 
stretched staff  on  the  program.  If  you  know 
of  a Quaker  with  Russian  language  skills 
and  a taste  for  adventure,  please  contact  us. 

As  the  first  living  Russian  with  a deep 
spiritual  and  intellectual  interest  in  Quaker- 
ism, Tatiana  Pavlova  holds  a special  place 
in  all  our  hearts  and  her  ebullient  good 
health  is  a blessing  after  a couple  of  years 
of  health  struggles.  She  has  just  edited  and 
her  Institute  has  published  a book  of  essays 
on  Nonviolence.  She  has  several  more 
books  in  mind  and  prays  for  the  health  to 
complete  them.  After  lunch  we  walked  in 
the  birch  forest  just  as  we  did  when  we  met 
in  1987. 

Another  personal  friend  is  now  thank- 
fully on  the  other  side  of  an  alcohol  prob- 
lem, having  received  several  months  of 
treatment  including  kungdalini  yoga  prac- 
tice. The  changes  are  miraculous  and  won- 
derful. Another  awaits  more  chemotherapy 
for  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma.  She  wants 


to  say  “good-bye”  when  we  part,  but  I do 
not  believe  it.  I am  confident  we  will  meet 
at  least  one  more  time.  Another  is  choos- 
ing now  to  leave  Russia  if  she  can.  She 
views  her  work  done  here  (the  lifelong 
support  of  a niece  who  has  now  married 
and  left  Russia).  She  fears  if  she  does  not 
find  a way  out,  she  may  be  prevented 
from  visiting  this  family  in  the  future  as 
all  visas  to  the  US  get  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  For  another,  the  pain  seems 
slightly  eased  this  year  after  the  shocking 
loss  of  a son  to  a drug  overdose  18 
months  ago.  The  family  in  Ust  Bargazin 
on  Lake  Baikail  sounds  good  on  the 
phone,  but  their  Pentecostal  community  is 
being  criticized  by  the  local  Russian  Or- 
thodox priest,  although  there  was  no  or- 
thodox church  there  in  1992  when  I met 
them.  The  twin  girls  are  in  the  6th  grade. 
After  their  regular  school  day,  they  are 
learning  English  and  to  play  the  piano  at 
church  school. 

Moscow’s  wealth  is  showy — a can- 
opy of  thousands  of  lights  designates  the 
casino  near  one  of  the  stores  where  we  got 
painted  trays.  I saw  many  four-wheel 
drive  vehicles  like  the  monster  SUVs  that 
clog  US  streets.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  traffic  jam  on  the  way  to  airport 
is  worse  than  previous  years.  A trip  to  the 
huge  housewares  store  IKEA  was  similar 
in  the  US  and  Moscow  except  for  the  op- 
erative language,  and  somewhat  fewer 
people.  Although  there  is  more  glitz,  there 
is  also  more  pain — the  vast  majority  of 
Muscovites  is  mightily  struggling  with 
low  wages  or  no  work,  high  costs  and  no 
security.  Social  disorganization  is  seen  on 
the  streets  with  beggars  and  much  public 
drunkenness.  The  economy  seems  to  have 
a new  stability  since’ the  crash  of  1998, 
but  my  friend  in  business  says  he  has  not 
fully  recovered.  Other  friends  indicate  that 
the  rents  have  not  returned  to  the  pre- 
1998  wild  days  and  that  the  hourly  rates 
for  teaching  English,  for  instance,  are  half 
what  they  were.  This  is  actually  good 
news.  Since  the  cost  of  imports  remains 
high,  more  Russian  goods  are  being  sold 
and  that  helps  Russian  manufacturing  and 
agriculture  slowly  recover. 

I jumped  on  KLM  to  Amsterdam  and 
17  hours  later  find  myself  in  San  Francisco, 
a fabulously  rich  place  where  even  the  poor- 
est of  us  seems  exquisitely  privileged.  My 
consciousness  refuses  to  come  back.  My 
heart  remains  there  for  now. — Kay  Ander- 
son, San  Francisco  Meeting.  Contact:  kay- 
ander@IGC.org  or  call  415-330-9611  or 
Julie  Harlow  at  fhmus@aol.com. 
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Si  a la  Vida  kids  at  the  new  center,  taking  a break  while 
working  on  the  land 


Volunteers  Needed! 

Quaker-sponsored  and  community 
based.  Si  a la  Vida  is  seeking  con- 
cerned individuals  willing  to  make  a 
volunteer  commitment  of  six  months  or 
more  to  help  turn  around  the  lives  of 
children  devastated  by  poverty,  vio- 
lence, and  family  disintegration.  Good 
Spanish  is  necessary,  as  are  patience, 
persistence,  flexibility,  and  a genuine 
concern  for  children.  Potential  volun- 
teers are  expected  to  raise  funds  for 
their  own  living  costs  (quite  low)  and 
travel.  We  are  currently  building  our 
new  center  and  are  especially  in  need 
of  construction  management  experi- 
ence and  (short  term)  design  architec- 
tural skills.  For  further  info,  see  http:// 
www.quaker.org/si-la-vida  and/or  con- 
tact Bob  and  Millie  Royce,  University 
Friends  Meeting  (Seattle),  206-842- 
8517,  bomiki@earthlinke.net 

Annual  FCL 

Southern  California  Dinner 

Thursday  evening  of  September  14th 
was  a bit  different  at  the  Santa  Ana 
Train  Station  in  Orange  County.  On  this 
night,  138  individuals  congregated  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Banquet  Room  of  the  Station. 
Some  had  arrived  by  train,  many  had 
driven,  all  had  worked  hard  to  get  there 
and  to  help  others  get  there.  But  transpor- 
tation was  not  the  topic  of  conversation. 

The  event  was  the  First  Annual  FCL 
Southern  California  Dinner.  The  topic  was 
juvenile  justice,  gang  violence,  poverty, 
and  the  effective  means  in  which  these 
issues  were  being  addressed  and  sup- 
ported. The  guest  speaker  was  Father 
Greg  Boyle,  subject  of  the  book  Father 
Boyle  and  the  Homeboys  by  Celeste  Fre- 


man,  an  LA  Times  writer.  The  audi- 
ence also  heard  from  Flarriet  Be- 
mus  of  the  Orange  County  Juvenile 
Justice  Commission  and  an  active 
member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  as  well  as  Peter  Crysdale 
and  Steve  Birdlebough  of  the  FCL 
office  in  Sacramento. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  for  the 
wonderful  Friends  spirit  that  al- 
ways comes  through  when  support 
is  needed  for  an  event,  a commu- 
nity, a legislative  action,  a social 
need,  or  even  a dinner  event.  Each 
and  every  individual  who  came  to 
the  event  or  donated  to  help  some- 
one else  come  to  the  event,  put  so 
much  effort,  time,  energy  and  resources 
into  it.  Everyone  helped  to  make  sure  that 
people  showed  up  and  supported  the 
event.  What  other  event  can  one  plan  and 
have  a personalized  network  of  supporters 
ensure  attendance  from  all  over  the  South- 
land? When  else  can  one  count  on  a 99% 
turnout  of  those  who  said  they  would 
come?  (and  the  other  1%  calling  in  to 
apologize  for  not  coming  after  having  sus- 
tained a broken  bone  or  similar  emer- 
gency ?!).  In  coming  to  this  event,  each 
person  once  again  gave  tangible  proof  to 
the  strength  that  comes  from  a Friends 
network  of  committed,  socially  responsi- 
ble believers. — Shirley  Price,  Clerk  of 
FCL  Clerk  of  Orange  County  Friends 


Left  to  right:  Father  Greg  Boyle,  Peter  Crysdale, 


Meeting;  Sandy  Soghikian,  FCL  Develop- 
ment Coordinator  for  Southern  California 
Orange  County  Friends  Meeting 

Quaker  Oats  Threatens  To  Sue 
Quaker  Oaks  Christmas  Tree 
Farm 

Dear  Mr.  William  Lovett, 

I am  the  attorney  at  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company  responsible  for  trademark  matters. 


As  you  probably  know,  our  company  manu- 
factures numerous  food  products,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  oatmeal.  In  addition  to 
having  used  the  Quaker  Oats  name  as  our 
company  name  for  close  to  100  years,  we 
have  registered  the  Quaker  name  as  a trade- 
mark. 

It  was  therefore  quite  a surprise  to  dis- 
cover that  you  are  operating  a business  un- 
der the  name  “Quaker  Oats  Christmas  Tree 
Farm.”  Your  use  of  our  trademark  is  likely 
to  mislead  consumers  into  believing  that 
your  business  is  associated  with  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  It  is  also  likely  to  weaken 
our  very  strong  trademark.  In  light  of  the 
foregoing,  we  hereby  demand  that  you  im- 
mediately stop  all  use  of  the  “Quaker  Oats” 
name....  While  we  would  like  to  settle  this 
matter  amicably,  we  will  take  all  steps  which 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  our 
name. — Sincerely,  Janet  L Silverberg, 
counsel. 

Dear  Janet  Silverberg, 

My  breakfast  this  morning — rolled  oats 
by  the  way — was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  your  letter  via  FedEx,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  us  despite  the  fact  that  you  have  mis- 
spelled our  company  name  which  is  Quaker 
OAKS  Christmas  Tree  Farm.  Our  farm  was 
so  named  because  religious  services  were 
held  outdoors  on  this  farm  under  a great  oak 
tree  until  about  ten  years  ago  when  we  were 
able  to  move  into  our  new  Meetinghouse  on 
another  comer  of  our  farm. 

Our  business  is  100%  owned  and 
operated  by  Quakers.  I suspect  that  your 
firm  employs  considerably  fewer,  if  any, 
Quakers.  We  trace  our  Quaker  ancestors 
back  320  years  and  they  were  mosdy  farm- 
ers, but  I don’t  know  how  many  of  them 
grew  oats  for  your  company.  My  guess  is 
that  you  may  be  selling  far  more  Lutheran 
oats,  Methodist  oats,  or  maybe  atheist  oats. 
Could  your  company  be  guilty  of  product 
source  misrepresentation? 

We  don’t  know  why  you  choose  to  as- 
sociate your  commercial  products  with  our 
faith,  but  we  supposed  you  feel  there  is 
some  marketing  value  from  it.  If  you  were 
selling  machine  guns,  roulette  wheels  or 
some  other  product  offensive  to  our  Quaker 
faith,  we  would  be  upset  by  the  association, 
but  since  we  find  your  products  wholesome 
and  enjoyable,  we  consider  your  use  of  our 
name  a compliment.  We  invite  you  to  visit 
our  farm  to  verify  that  we  are  indeed  Quaker 
Oaks  Christmas  Tree  Farm.  If  you  come  in 
December,  we’d  be  happy  to  sell  you  a 
tree!  — Sincerely,  William  Lovett,  Visalia, 
California. 
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About  that  time  I attended  a joint 
conference  of  the  Friends  Association  for 
Higher  Education  and  the  Quaker  Histori- 
ans and  Archivists  at  George  Fox  College 
in  Oregon.  There  was  a session  concern- 
ing research  projects  and  publications  that 
should  be  done,  and  I said,  “Someone 
should  edit  Margaret  Fell’s  letters.  They 
have  never  been  published.”  The  Friends 
looked  at  me  and  said,  “Yes,  someone 
should  do  that.” 

So,  here  I am  now,  seven  years  later, 
having  spent  good  portions  of  these  years 
trying  to  do  just  that.  I learned  that  the 
Friends  House  Library  in  London  had 
eight  volumes  of  Swarthmore  Manuscripts 
containing  hundreds  of  letters.  More  than 
six  hundred  are  addressed  to  Margaret 
Fell,  and  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  are 
from  her.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  have 
been  microfilmed,  and  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  them  at  Swarthmore  College  in 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  I was  fortu- 
nate to  receive  the  Cadbury  Scholarship  at 
Pendle  Hill,  only  one  mile  from  Swarth- 
more College,  and  was  able  to  spend  a 
year  there  to  begin  transcribing  the  letters. 

I learned  to  read  seventeenth  century 


handwriting,  quite  a different  script  from 
ours  today.  It  was  very  exciting  to  slowly 
decipher  the  letters,  gradually  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  period 
and  of  early  Quaker  documents.  If  you 
remember  that  Shakespeare  died  a short 
time  before  Margaret  Fell’s  birth  in  1614 
and  that  the  King  James  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  1611,  you  will  get  a sense  of  the 
English  syntax  and  structure  found  in 
those  letters. 

I did  as  much  work  as  I could  with 
the  microfilm  and  then  took  four  trips  to 
London,  of  several  weeks  each,  to  check 
the  transcriptions  against  the  originals. 
Fading  ink  and  browning  paper  do  not 
always  photograph  well,  and  the  manu- 
script was  easier  to  read  than  the  micro- 
film. 

Then  I spent  a great  deal  of  time 
reading,  preparing,  and  writing  annota- 
tions to  each  letter  to  place  it  in  context. 
Identifying  Margaret’s  correspondents 
and  those  she  mentioned  was  another  task. 
They  included  prominent  individuals  like 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  King  Charles  II  but 
also  many  obscure  persons.  Margaret 
knew  the  Bible  thoroughly  and  quoted  or 


By  Elsa  F.  Glines 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

When  I became  a Quaker  about 
twenty  years  ago  I read  many 
books  about  Quakerism.  The  traditions 
and  history  were  fascinating  to  me, 
though  strange,  and  trying  to  understand 
George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  and  their 
times  even  stranger.  Being  a skeptic,  I 
wondered  how  the  authors  of  the  biogra- 
phies and  other  books  knew  the  things 
they  asserted  about  those  remote  times; 
and  as  a librarian  I have  the  habit  of 
looking  at  footnotes  to  question  the 
source  of  statements. 

Again  and  again  I saw  that  the 
source  of  facts  about  the  “First  Publish- 
ers of  Truth”  was  letters  written  at  the 
time,  i.e.,  letters  beginning  with  the 
1650s,  the  birth  of  what  became  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  continuing  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century.  Very  often 
these  letters  were  addressed  to  Margaret 
Fell.  Her  home,  Swarthmore  Hall  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  the  communication  center 
for  the  itinerant  Quaker  ministers  who 
were  spreading  the  message  throughout 
England,  the  Continent,  and  New  Eng- 
land. They  wrote  to  her,  and  she  kept 
others  informed. 

I next  wanted  to  read  her  letters, 
since  she  was  one  of  the  most  important 
founders  of  the  movement  and  an  im- 
pressive person  with  many  talents.  It  is 
well  known  that  Quakers  believe  in  the 
equality  of  all  human  beings  (even 
women),  so  I expected  to  find  an  edition 
of  her  letters.  I was  quite  surprised  to 
discover  that  such  did  not  exist. 


“As  you  have  received  the  light  from  Christ  Je- 
sus, the  fountain  and  fullness  of  all  light  and  life, 

Swarthmoor  Hall  - Home  of  Margaret  Fell  so  abide  in  the  light,  dwell  in  the  light,  walk  in 

the  light,  have  your  being  and  habitation  in  the 
light.  Life  and  immortality  moves  in  the  light,  so  wait  every  one  in  your  Measure  for  the 
manifestation  of  God,  his  will  is  revealed  in  the  light.” — From  a General  Epistle  to 
Friends,  by  Margaret  Fell,  1658,  in  FHL  Markey  Mss  p.140 


“My  dear  hearts,  be  faithful  every  one  in  your  particular  measure  of  God,  which  he  hath 
given  you,  and  in  the  Invisible  wait  in  silence,  and  patience,  and  obedience,  in  that 
which  opens  the  mystery  of  God.” — From  An  Epistle  to  Friends  by  Margaret  Fell, 
1654,  in  FHL  Box  C4/2  P.43. 


Excerpts  from 
Margaret  Fell’s  Letters 


^ ^ A nd  Friend,  the  Lord  hath  made  thee 
serviceable,  and  prospered  thee  won- 
derfully against  the  open  enemy  without  thee. 
And  now  thou  art  called  to  a high  calling  out- 
wardly; but  Friend,  to  that  in  thy  conscience  I 
speak,  mind  what  it  is  that  thou  dost  protect.  For 
if  thou  protect  what  is  contrary  to  God  and  the 
truth  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  power  of  it, 
the  same  woe  and  judgement  shall  pursue  thee 
and  overturn  thee  that  hath  done  these  that  were 
before  thee.” — From  a letter  of  Margaret  Fell  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  1654,  in 
FHL  Spence  Mss  3/93-94. 
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paraphrased  it  constant  y,  and  it  seemed 
that  it  would  be  a help  to  readers  to  iden- 
tify the  passages.  Since  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  slight  this  was  diffi- 
cult until  I discovered  an  electronic  con- 
cordance to  the  King  James  Bible. 

I am  now  almost  finished  with  the 
project  and  will  be  looking  for  a pub- 
lisher. Why  have  I done  this  and  what 
have  I gained?  It  has  been  a wonderful 
series  of  exercises  for  a retired  librar- 
ian — books,  manuscripts,  a year  at 
Pendle  Hill,  trips  to  London,  and  mys- 
teries to  solve.  Many  individuals  have 
helped  me — librarians  in  research  li- 
braries, Friends  who  have  lent  me 
books,  and  others  who  keep  prodding 
me,  “When  will  you  publish  these  let- 
ters?” and  I am  grateful  to  them. 

I feel  that  I have  gained  an  under- 
standing of  Margaret  Fell,  and  I con- 
tinue to  admire  and  appreciate  her.  Por- 
ing over  these  letters,  trying  to  under- 
stand them,  reading  the  words  and 
phrases  over  and  over  is  an  enriching 
experience.  The  first  generation  of 
Quakers  were  extraordinary  people  who 
lived  with  great  courage  as  they  carried 
the  message  that  the  Light  within  was 
accessible  to  all.  It  has  been  a privilege 
to,  in  a sense,  live  with  them.D 


Book  Reviews 

No  Alternative?  Nonviolent  Responses  to 
Repressive  Regimes.  Edited  by  John 
Lampen.Book.  William  Sessions  Lim- 
ited, York,  England,  2000.  140  pp. 
Available  from  Pendle  Hill  Bookstore, 
Wallingford,  PA  19086.  Phone:  800-742 
3150  in  the  USA.  Cost:  $13  plus  postage 
and  handling.  Review  by  David  Hart- 
sough,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

This  important  topic  is  discussed  by 
fourteen  experts  (see  list  at  the  end  of 
this  review)  and  addresses  such  impor- 
tant questions  as: 

• What  action  should  be  taken  when 
a government  is  oppressing,  even 
killing,  its  citizens? 

• Is  force  “the  only  language  a tyrant 
understands”? 

• Is  it  right  to  go  to  war? 

• Is  it  effective? 

• Were  there  alternative  approaches 
which  might  have  averted  the  crises 
in  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Kosovo  or  East 
Timor? 

This  book  looks  at  the  nonviolent 
means  available  to  the  international  com- 
munity. Often  war  becomes  “inevitable” 
because  more  peaceful  opportunities 
were  missed.  Writers  with  considerable 
experience  in  peacekeeping,  peacemak- 
ing and  peacebuilding  describe  some  of 
the  options:  military  peacekeeping,  inter- 


national criminal  law,  support  for  local 
peace  initiatives,  work  for  political 
change,  and  strengthening  the  interna- 
tional institutions.  One  chapter  considers 
the  role  the  mass  media  play  in  wartime, 
and  another  describes  the  hidden  costs  of 
war. 

The  book  is  for  the  reader  with  no 
special  knowledge.  It  shows  that  we  could 
do  much  more  to  prevent  gross  abuses  of 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  crises. 
Two  chapters  focus  on  our  personal  op- 
portunities as  citizens  to  promote  just  and 
peaceful  solutions. 

The  authors  include:  Michael  Bartlet, 
Quaker  Peace  and  Service;  Kevin 
Clements,  International  Alert,  Diana  Fran- 
cis, International  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation; Bernard  Hamilton,  Leo  Kuper 
Foundation;  Peter  and  Roswitha  Jarman, 
former  Quaker  Representatives  in  Mos- 
cow; John  Lampen,  The  Hope  Project; 
Judith  Large,  CREATE;  Paul  Oestricher, 
Coventry  Cathedral;  John  Pilger,  journal- 
ist and  film-maker;  Elizabeth  Salter,  for- 
merly WCC-SEZAM,  Bosnia;  Helen  Ste- 
ven, Scottish  Centre  for  Nonviolence; 
Col.  Philip  Wilkinson,  Royal  Military 
College  of  Science.  O 

Meeting  On  Being  A Quaker:  Member- 
ship: past — present— future  by  Alastair 

Heron  Kelso,  Scotland:  Curlew  Produc- 
tions, 2000,  72  pages,  paperback.  Book 
Review  by  Roena  Oesting,  La  Jolla. 


Looking  for  a Special 
SLoCiday  Cjift? 

Check  out  the  fApSC 
‘Bookstore ! 

We  offer  an  outstanding  selection  of  books 
for  children  and  young  adults,  with 
emphasis  on  multi-cultural  and  peace  topics, 
including  bilingual  and  Spanish  books.  We  carry  a 
unique  and  varied  selection  of  books  about  social 
justice,  Quakers,  peace,  conflict  resolution, 
women’s  and  men’s  studies,  African-Americans, 
the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Latin  America, 
and  many  other  topics.  Write  or  call  for  booklists. 
You  may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  We  will  special 
order  books  at  your  request.  Ask  about  having 
books  to  sell  at  your  events. 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
626-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  626-791-2205 

We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 


Free  copies  of  Seeking  Truth  Together  by  Quaker  economist  Jack  Powdson  are  available  to  all 
Friends  Bulletin  subscribers  thanks  to  a special  donation.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  the  top- 
ics in  this  book  are  worthy  of  discussion,  but  Friends  Bulletin  does  not  take  any  position  on  them. 
Topics  include  different  viewpoints  on  the  following  issues,  to  promote  discussion: 

♦ “We  are  destroying  the  environment” 

♦ “We  need  a higher  minimum  wage” 

♦ “Forgive  the  debts  of  poor  countries” 

♦ “Don’t  buy  the  products  of  sweatshops” 

♦ “Affirmative  action  is  being  reversed” 

♦ “Social  security  isn’t  enough” 

♦ “Schools  in  inner  cities  have  failed” 

♦ “Hey  Hey  Ho  Ho!  WTO  has  to  go” 

♦ “Capitalists  are  greedy  for  profits” 

♦ “44  million  Americans  don’t  have  health  insurance” 

♦ “Great  disparities  between  CEO  pay  and  ordinary  workers” 

♦ “The  economy  is  dominated  by  corporations” 

♦ “The  Rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  Poor  are  getting  poorer” 

♦ “Trust  government  more  than  corporation” 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  these  economic  issues,  simply  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing form  and  send  it  to  “Seeking  Truth  Together,”  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier, 
CA  90601,  together  with  $2  mailing  cost  in  the  US  (make  out  check  to  “Friends  Bulle- 
tin”). 

Your  Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


SEEKING  TRUTH 
TOGETHER: 


Enabling  the  Poor 
and  Saving  the  Planet 
in  the  Manner  of  Friends 


by  Jack  Poortvon 
with  chuptrrs  by  t rustee  Loiter 
and  jane  Kosbnlc 
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This  pamphlet  starts  with  a brief,  well- 
written  history  of  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  noting  that  formal  membership 
was  not  instituted  until  1737.  It  would  be 
worth  getting  this  volume  for  this  historical 
section  alone. 

Heron  rightly  notes,  ‘The  Quaker  objec- 
tion to  credal  statements  is  not  to  beliefs  as 
such,  but  to  the  use  of  an  officially-sanctioned 
selection  of  them  to  improve  a uniformity  in 
things  where  the  gospel  proclaims  freedom.” 
But  that  very  openness  about  the  Quaker 
identity  leads  to  difficulties  in  membership — 
people  may  wonder  just  what  they  are  join- 
ing. 

In  the  “present”  section  of  the  book. 
Heron  cites  passages  from  both  Britain 
Yearly  Meeting  and  from  three  US  yearly 
meetings.  I found  this  to  be  the  weakest  sec- 
tion of  the  book. 

Heron’s  “future”  section  contains  about 
five  pages  that  deal  exclusively  with  Britain 
Yearly  Meeting.  If  you  can  get  beyond  those 
pages,  however,  you  will  find  a challenge  to 
two  aspects  of  membership: 

• Outreach  to  new  people  and 

• Inreach  to  those  who  attend,  encourag- 
ing them  to  expand  and  grow  in  the 
faith  and  to  eventually  apply  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  section  on  inreach  is,  I believe,  par- 
ticularly practical.  It  deals  with  a variety  of 
topics:  adult  religious  education,  encourage- 
ment to  membership,  clearness  committees 
for  membership,  sample  questions  for  com- 
mittees, preparation  of  packets  of  literature 
for  attenders,  and  the  availability  of  materials 
for  purchase.  An  extremely  fine  addendum  by 
Peggy  Heeks  on  “Marketing  the  Meeting’s 
Library”  concludes  this  volume.  □ 

ANOTHER  DAY  OF  THE  DEAD— 
ANOTHER  140  DEAD  MIGRANTS  AT 
THE  CALIFORNIA  BORDER 

By  Leticia  Jimenez  and 
Roberto  Martinez, 

AFSC  US/Mexico  Border  Project 

By  last  Day  of  the  Dead  (Nov.  2,  1999), 
451  migrants  had  died  along  the  140- 
mile  Stretch  of  the  border  between  San 
Diego,  California  and  Yuma,  Arizona 
since  1993.  The  migrant  death  toll  so  far  is 
596 — about  140  more  than  on  Nov  2, 
1999.  And  newly  released  Border  Patrol 
figures  show  that  the  number  of  migrant 
deaths  along  the  entire  Southwest  border 
increased  by  57%  this  year.  According  to 
the  Border  Patrol’s  own  count,  just  in  the 
past  year,  366  migrants  died  during  illegal 
crossings  into  California,  Arizona  and 
Texas — an  average  of  one  border  death  a 
day. 


| Memorial  Minutes  | 

Roger  Craven 

Roger  Wilson  Craven  was  bom  in  Seattle 
on  January  21,  1908,  where  he  died  on 
September  1,  1999,  but  he  grew  up  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  which  his  family  moved  when 
he  was  five.  He  attended  public  schools  and 
then  the  American  University  there  and  was 
the  prize-winning  editor  of  the  University 
newspaper.  Upon  graduation,  he  accepted  a 
position  teaching  future  teachers  in  France, 
near  Nantes,  arriving  there  after  exploring  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  and  crossing  the  Pyranees  on 
foot.  While  teaching,  he  also  did  research  in 
the  Nantes  library,  reading  accounts  of  the 
Spamsh-American  War  in  neutral  French 
newspapers.  This  study  ultimately  won  him  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  History  and  turned  him 
into  a pacifist.  Since  he  had  won  awards  as  a 
high  school  cadet — the  best  first-year  private, 
sergeant  of  the  best  platoon,  and  a medal  for 
sharp-shooting — this  change  of  mind  came  as  a 
shock  to  his  father. 

Returning  to  America,  Roger  taught  for  a 
year  in  public  school  and  then  at  Sidwell 
Friends  School,  a position  he  lost  through 
over-attention  to  the  slowest  children  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  For  the  next  eight  years  he 
worked  in  the  Government  Accounting  Office 
spending  his  spare  time  exploring  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  by  bicycle.  It  was  here  that  he 
became  interested  in  an  old  Quaker  Meeting 
House  where  he  was  befriended  by  Eleanore 
Stabler  Clarke,  Director  of  the  AFSC  Clothing 
Center,  who  loaned  him  various  Quaker  books. 
By  the  time  the  Second  World  War  broke  out, 
Roger  was  already  a Friend. 

After  the  deaths  of  his  parents,  Roger  left 
Washington  in  1941  for  Philadelphia  where  he 
worked  for  the  AFSC  in  various  capacities 
until  he  was  drafted  for  Civilian  Public  Serv- 
ice. His  time  in  CPS  included  serving  voluntar- 
ily as  a guinea  pig  for  a study  of  malarial 
drugs.  After  the  war,  he  led  a Quaker  Transport 

On  this  year’s  Day  of  the  Dead,  a 
mass  was  said  at  Playas  de  Tijuana,  where 
the  border  fence  begins.  That  is  where  the 
names  of  469  migrants  who  died  from 
1995-1999  are  inscribed. 

The  names  served  as  the  backdrop  for 
the  mass.  During  the  offertory,  items  con- 
tributed by  migrants  themselves,  e.g.,  a jug 
used  to  carry  water  during  the  walk  across 
the  border  mountains  and  deserts  or  a pic- 
ture of  loved  ones  for  whom  the  ever  risk- 
ier crossing  is  undertaken,  were  placed  on 
a “corona”  (funeral  wreath)  that  was  left  at 
the  site. 

Giant  letters  (5’  x 45’)  which  spell 
“ALTO  A GUARDIAN”  (Stop  Gate- 
keeper) were  hung  on  the  border  fence,  at 
a part  a mile  or  so  west  of  the  Tijuana  in- 
ternational airport.  The  letters  were  com- 
posed of  600  stenciled  skulls,  made  to 
look  like  traditional  Day  of  the  Dead  sugar 
skulls — one  for  each  of  the  596  migrants 
who  have  died  since  Operation  Gate- 
keeper began  six  years  ago.  Each  skull 


Team  in  the  part  of  France  he  already  knew 
well,  resettling  citizens  who  had  fled  their 
bombed-out  homes.  From  there  he  moved  to 
Cologne  where  he  assisted  British  Friends  in  a 
child-feeding  program  and  in  constructing  a 
new  youth  center.  It  was  here  that  he  met  a 
young  British  student.  Clare  Ferris,  whom  he 
married  in  the  Friends  Center  in  Geneva. 

In  1948,  they  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 
area  where  Roger  received  a Master’s  Degree 
in  Social  Work  from  Bryn  Mawr.  The  rest  of 
his  working  life  he  spent  in  social  work,  first  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  than  at  the  correctional 
school  for  boys  in  Chehalis,  Washington,  and 
finally  as  vocation  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  blind  in  Seattle.  He  developed  a map- 
making method  that  produced  good  clear  maps 
for  blind  users.  It  was  after  he  moved  to  Seattle 
that  Roger,  in  1974,  transferred  his  member- 
ship to  University  Meeting  from  the  Washing- 
ton, DC  Meeting.  Roger  and  Clare  had  three 
children,  Bronwen,  the  eldest,  who  died  in 
1977,  and  Jennifer  and  Gilbert,  who  survive 
him. 

Pernicious  anemia,  which  had  originally 
been  misdiagnosed,  thus  delaying  essential 
treatment,  caused  considerable  nerve  damage 
and  deprived  Roger  of  many  active  pleasures. 
But  we  never  heard  him  complain.  Indeed,  his 
sweet  and  faithful  presence  was  a joy  to  Uni- 
versity Friends  Meeting.  We  remember  particu- 
larly the  star- maps  and  xylophones  he  made  for 
many  of  our  children  when  he  thought  they  had 
reached  an  age  to  appreciate  them.  He  also 
taught  many  of  them  to  play  the  recorder.  We 
remember  fondly  the  little  sign  he  carried  qui- 
etly urging  Friends  to  enter  the  meeting  room 
on  time.  His  was  a gentle  influence  and  we 
miss  him.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Clare  Cra- 
ven. □ 

Robert  Wengert 

Robert  Wengert  died  June  20,  2000,  of 
cancer  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  He  was  73.  He 
was  bom  August  4,  1926  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
to  Elmer  and  Shirley  Lane  Wengert.  Bob  Wen- 


bears  the  name  of  a dead  migrant  or  the 
words  “no  identificado”  (unidentified)  A 
candlelight  procession  started  at  4:00  PM 
led  by  migrants  who  were  staying  at  Casa 
del  Migrante  and  other  migrant  shelters  in 
Tijuana.  They  carried  600  votive  candles 
and  followed  the  border  fence  west  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  along  Bulevar  Aeropu- 
erto,  walking  past  the  127  crosses  hung  on 
the  fence  over  the  last  ten  months  to  re- 
member the  migrants  who  have  died  this 
year  on  the  California  stretch  of  the  bor- 
der. 

The  dead  migrants  were  also  remem- 
bered at  an  event  in  Mexico  City.  There, 
the  names  of  over  1,450  migrants  who 
have  died  border-wide  since  Operation 
Gatekeeper  and  its  counterparts  in  Arizona 
and  Texas  were  launched  in  1995  were 
read  on  the  steps  on  the  Mexican  Senate, 
For  more  up-to-date  information  on  Gate- 
keeper and  its  counterparts  in  Arizona  and 
Texas,  see  our  website  (www. 
stopgatekeeper.org) . □ 
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gert  grew  up  and  was  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  for  two  years. 

Bob  worked  in  the  Bohemia  area  for  a 
short  time  before  moving  to  Eugene  about  45 
years  ago.  He  married  Mira  Knutson  on  No- 
vember 11,  1970.  Bob  loved  playing  the 
French  Horn  and  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Eugene  Symphony.  He  also  played  in  sev- 
eral chamber  music  groups.  Bob  repaired  mu- 
sical instruments  for  a living  working  at  Lights 
for  Music  in  Eugene  for  17  years  before  he 
retired. 

Bob  Wengert  was  a long  time  member  of 
Eugene  Friends  Meeting  where  he  was  clerk  in 
the  late  1970s,  was  very  active  with  junior 
Friends  and  was  involved  in  a number  of  other 
committees. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  three  sons, 
Robin  Wengert  of  Albany,  John  Knutson  of 
Portland  and  Mark  Knutson  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia; a daughter,  Karen  Madeira  of  Eugene; 
a sister,  Marian  Alter  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and 
eight  grandchildren.  A memorial  service  was 
held  at  Eugene  Friends  Meeting  on  July  15.  □ 

John  Alexander  Salyer 

John  Salyer  was  bom  in  Paw  Paw,  Michigan 
on  May  4,  1914,  the  second  of  four  boys  in 
the  family.  John’s  father  was  a Baptist  minis- 
ter in  mission  churches.  The  family  remained 
in  Michigan  until  John  was  12  years  old.  His 
father  then  moved  to  a young  Baptist  church 
in  Richmond,  Indiana.  There  John  spent  his 
high  school  years.  During  1932  to  1936,  John 
attended  Earlham  College  in  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, majoring  in  Biology  and  English.  He  also 
encountered  Quakers  and  became  particularly 
interested  in  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
His  father  died  after  John's  first  year  at  Earl- 
ham. These  were  depression  years,  and  his 
mother  opened  their  home  to  serve  meals  to 
the  public.  John  worked  at  the  post  office  and 
elsewhere  to  earn  money  for  the  family. 

The  summer  after  graduation,  John  at- 
tended an  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee work  camp  project  on  soil  conservation  on 
an  Oklahoma  Indian  reservation.  He  next  went 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  for  graduate  studies 
in  forestry  but  dropped  out  when  money  ran 
out.  He  worked  for  a while  as  naturalist  at 
Turkey  Run  State  Park  in  Indiana  and  also  led 
a Boy  Scout  troop.  One  of  the  visitors  to  the 
park  was  a St.  Louis  girl  named  Ann  Heap. 
She  happened  to  work  in  the  Girl  Scout  office 
in  St.  Louis.  Two  years  later  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Webster  Grove,  Missouri  at  Ann’s 
mother’s  home. 

By  1942,  John  had  decided — following 
his  conscience — that  he  could  not  participate 
in  war.  Being  a personal  friend  of  a local  Se- 
lective Service  Officer,  his  sincerity  was  not 
challenged  at  great  length,  and  he  was  in- 
ducted into  Civilian  Public  Service.  He  was 
assigned  to  a camp  working  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Skyway  in  North  Carolina.  Ann  eventually 
came  to  the  camp  as  head  of  food  processing. 
When  their  daughter  Kari  An  was  bom,  Ann 
and  the  baby  moved  back  to  her  mother’s 
home  in  Missouri.  John  petitioned  to  transfer 
his  workplace  to  Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill  in  Virginia,  the  staff  of  which  had 


been  decimated  by  military  conscription.  This 
proved  to  be  a useful  and  enlightening  job. 
Eventually  Ann  joined  him  there,  working  as 
director  of  the  patient  feeding  program  in  a 
unit  of  the  hospital.  Kari  An  spent  many  of 
her  early  days  in  a bureau  drawer  in  their 
small  quarters.  Life  was  frugal,  institutional, 
and  rewarding.  John  and  Ed  Brinton  of  the  La 
Jolla  Meeting,  also  working  with  patients 
there,  became  acquainted  at  this  time.  John 
was  still  a Baptist  at  this  point.  Baptists  were 
donating  money  to  support  these  camps,  as 
were  the  AFSC,  the  Brethren  and  others. 

After  1946  John  looked  for  missionary 
work.  He  got  a job  teaching  in  an  Indian 
school  run  by  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona.  John  taught  science  and  was 
assistant  principal.  He  taught  at  several  im- 
poverished Indian  schools  until  1953. 

John  felt  that  relationships  with  Friends 
during  his  college  years  and  with  AFSC  work 
camps  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  and  vigil 
during  wartime  and  to  reach  out  to  the  com- 
munity. John  and  Ann  joined  the  Tucson 
Meeting,  where  John  later  served  as  clerk  for 
7 years.  John  worked  at  the  Tucson  Post  Of- 
fice until  he  was  dismissed  after  he  and  the 
head  of  the  local  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
(FOR),  with  whom  John  and  Ann  worked, 
sent  out  a mailing  to  high  school  boys  ex- 
plaining about  the  conscientious  objector  po- 
sition in  the  draft.  When  the  Vietnam  War 
escalated,  a schism  in  the  Tucson  Friends 
Meeting  occurred  and  eventually  John  and 
Ann — with  other  like-minded  Friends — 
formed  a new  unprogrammed  Pima  Friends 
Meeting. 

John  and  Ann  felt  washed  out  by  these 
difficult  years.  It  seemed  to  be  time  for  a 
change — possibly  to  an  international  experi- 
ence. They  applied  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  for  assignment,  and  in 
1962  they  went  to  Nigeria  for  an  eventful  four 
years  in  multinational  work  camps.  Initially, 
they  were  involved  with  organizing  projects 
for  some  of  the  many  young  people  who  had 
strayed  away  from  their  parents  in  country 
villages.  Later,  they  moved  to  a village  to 
help  in  construction  and  function  of  a thread- 
bare incipient  hospital  organized  by  the  Men- 
nonites,  John  and  Ann  agreed  afterwards  that 
their  most  valuable  time  together  was  in  Nige- 
ria. In  1964  in  the  middle  of  their  tour,  they 
returned  briefly  to  California  to  attend  Kari 
An’s  wedding  and  were  able  to  put  urgent 
finishing  touches  on  her  wedding  dress.  They 
then  sailed  back  to  Africa  on  a freighter, 
loaded  with  school  books. 

They  returned  to  California  in  1966  and 
jointly  directed  and  aided  in  programs  at  the 
AFSC  Inter-Tnbal  Friendship  House  in  Oak- 
land, until  an  Indian  director  was  found  two 
years  later.  Conveniently  at  this  time,  the 
Friends  Center  in  Honolulu  was  seeking  a 
resident  couple  to  do  maintenance  and  office 
work  and  to  host  various  activities.  This  di- 
rection suited  them  and  their  stay  at  Honolulu 
Friends  Center  lasted  for  five  years.  However, 
during  this  time  Ann  was  having  trouble  with 
breast  cancer.  She  died  in  1973;  she  was  60. 

Before  Ann  died  they  had  become 
friends  with  Marybeth  Clark  through  the  Ha- 


wai’i  International  Volunteers  Association.  A 
while  after  Ann  died,  John — in  a very  brief 
announcement  after  Meeting — stated  that  he 
was  looking  for  someone  to  swim  and  snorkel 
with — his  hobby.  Marybeth  responded,  and 
they  went  swimming  regularly.  They  were 
married  in  June  1974,  when  John  was  resident 
manager  first  in  an  apartment  hotel  and  then  in 
a condominium. 

In  1983  Marybeth  accepted  a post  as 
head  of  the  Vietnamese  language  program  at 
the  Australian  National  University  in  Can- 
berra. At  Canberra  Meeting  John  performed 
the  same  sort  of  services  as  at  previous  meet- 
ings. John  and  Marybeth  went  to  Australia  for 
two  years  and  ended  up  staying  for  eight,  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  country  and  the  people — 
camping  with  friends  from  Meeting  which 
they  both  attended,  visiting  other  Friends  in 
their  cottage  on  the  coast,  travelling  in  Austra- 
lia, and  watching  the  parrots  in  their  back 
yard. 

They  moved  to  San  Diego  to  be  near 
Marybeth’ s parents  who  were  in  their  90s.  Her 
father  died  in  1993;  and  John  and  Marybeth 
have  been  living  with  and  caring  for  her 
mother  who  just  turned  103.  John  has  four 
grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

John  Salyer’s  Memorial  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship was  held  at  the  La  Jolla  Friends  Meeting 
House  on  Saturday,  October  7,  2000.  □ 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

♦ Kate  Haas,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Janet  Partridge,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Elspeth  Benton,  Redwood  Forest  MM 

♦ Harriet  Lewis,  Redwood  Forest  MM 

♦ Bill  Gourley,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Charity  Gourley,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Sanjiv  Kamath,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Mary  Kay  Kamath,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Peter  Cohen,  Santa  Barbara  MM 

♦ Andy  Cross,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Bruce  Kaad,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Heather  Saunders,  Olympia  MM 

♦ Sara  Kimball,  Davis  MM 

♦ Rinda  Janney,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Mark  Janney,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Joe  Hindorff,  Tempe  MM 

♦ Barb  Hindorff,  Tempe  MM 

Membership  Transfers 

♦ Dan  Sims  to  Orange  Grove  MM 

♦ Mary  Alice  Parr  from  Multnomah  MM  to 
Athens  (Ohio)  MM 

♦ James  Snyder  to  Multnomah 

♦ Chris  Prescott  to  Multnomah 

♦ Tom  Smith  to  Multnomah 

♦ Judy  Smith  to  Multnomah 

♦ Allison  Martinez  from  Albuquerque  MM  to 
Santa  Fe  MM 

♦ Judith  Duncan  from  Massachusetts  to  Santa 
Fe  MM 

♦ Elizabeth  Robinson  from  St.  Louis 
(Missouri)  MM  to  San  Diego  MM 

Marriages/Unions 

♦ Kurt  Smith  and  Joann  Bessinger,  April  30, 
2000,  Logan  MM 

♦ Carl  Judson  and  Sarah  Carter,  Fort  Collins  MM 
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(“Vital  Statistics,  “ continued  from  page  21) 

♦ Benjy  Wertheimer  and  Heather  Klinger,  July 
2000,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Chris  Cradler  and  Larry  Ferguson,  August  5, 
2000,  Bridge  City  Preparative  and  Multno- 
mah MM 

♦ Robert  John  Vamos  and  Laurie  Bouck,  Oc- 
tober 7,  2000,  San  Francisco  MM 

♦ Robert  McArdle  and  Chelsea  Wilson,  July 
29,  2000,  Olympia  MM 


Births/ Adoptions 

♦ Gena  Rayburn  Raichelle  (b.  July  8,  1989) 
and  Stacie  Rayburn  Raichelle  (b.  July 
29,1990)  adopted  by  Kathy  Rayburn  and  Allen 
Raichelle,  September  14,  2000,  Santa 

♦ Barbara  MM 

♦ Jason  Eron  Scott-Hakanson,  July  15,  2000, 
to  Susan  Scott  and  Marion  Hakanson,  Mult- 
nomah MM 

Deaths 

♦ Frances  Poynter,  September  14,  2000, 


Olympia  MM 

♦ Pratt  Spelman,  May  30,  2000,  La  Jolla  MM 

♦ John  Salyer,  September  13,  2000,  La  Jolla 
MM 

♦ Jean  Price  Norman,  September  21,  2000, 
Honolulu  MM 

♦ Elizabeth  Parker  McCracken,  January  21, 
2000,  Redwood  Forest  MM 

♦ Elizabeth  Marsh  Jenson,  September  20, 
1999,  Central  City  MM,  Nebraska 

♦ Katherine  Falconer,  June  3,  2000,  San  Di- 
ego MM 


Earlham  School  of  Religion  Faculty  Searches.  Earlham  School  of  Religion  (ESR) 
seeks  applications  and  nominations  for  two  faculty  positions.  A senior  appointment 
will  fill  the  Leatherock  Chair  of  Quaker  Studies.  This  person  should  be  a widely 
known  Quaker  with  solid  academic  credentials,  an  excellent  teacher  with  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  appropriate  for  the  area  of  Quaker  studies  such  as  Quaker  history, 
Quaker  beliefs,  and  Quaker  spirituality,  be  engaged  constructively  with  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends  and  willing  to  do  some  travel  and  speaking  among  Friends. 

A junior  appointment  will  fill  a vacancy  on  the  seminary  faculty.  We  seek  an 
outstanding  teacher,  someone  with  a vitality  of  faith,  preferably  a Quaker,  with  ex- 
perience among  Friends  who  can  contribute  to  the  curriculum  of  a Quaker  seminary 
in  some  of  the  standard  theological  disciplines  in  addition  to  any  personal  research 
or  teaching  interests. 

The  School  of  Religion  is  a seminary  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
though  about  1/3  of  the  students  are  other  than  Quaker.  ESR  has  approximately  75 
students  and  is  part  of  Earlham,  sharing  its  campus  with  Earlham  College,  a re- 
spected liberal  arts  college  of  about  1000  students.  ESR  is  also  in  partnership  with 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  with  a student  body 
comparable  in  size  to  ESR’s.  Teaching  faculty  are  expected  to  teach  six  courses 
annually,  at  least  one  of  which  will  be  in  a web-based  format.  Committee  assign- 
ments, student  advising,  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  institution,  and  some 
contribution  to  the  wider  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  also  expected. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred  for  both  positions.  Active  participation  within  the  larger 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  expected.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  Decem- 
ber 1.  Both  positions  are  available  July  1,  2001. 

Nominations  or  vitas  and  references  should  be  sent  to: 

Phil  Baisley  Earlham  School  of  Religion.,  228  College  Avenue,  Richmond,  IN 
47374.  baislph@earlham.edu  1-800-432-1377  ext.  1715.  Earlham  School  of  Relig- 
ion is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  employer. 


Quaker  United  Nations  Office-New  York — Opportunity  for  two  interns  at  the 
Quaker  UN  Office  from  September  2001  through  August  2002.  Interns  follow  disar- 
mament, human  rights,  economic  justice,  development,  environment,  women  and  chil- 
dren, indigenous  people,  refugees,  and  regional  issues;  research/write  articles  and  brief- 
ing papers;  arrange/attend  UN  and  other  meetings;  assist  with  office  administration. 
Candidates  must  be  college  graduates  or  have  equivalent  experience,  demonstrate  inter- 
est in  international  affairs  and  a commitment  to  Friends'  principles;  and  possess  good 
writing/computer  skills.  Stipend  and  medical  coverage  offered.  For  information  and 
application  form  write:  Quaker  UN  Office,  777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017,  or  by 
email:  qunony@pipeline.com  or  check  our  web  site  at  www.quno.org.  Deadline  for 
submission  of  application  and  references:  February  9,  2001. 


Make  friends,  make  music  at  FRIENDS  MUSIC  CAMP,  2-  or  4-week  summer  pro- 
gram for  ages  10-18.  Brochure,  video:  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
(937)  767-1311. 


Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa, 

CA.  Residents  performing  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties 
are  sought  for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee,  RFFM  Box 
1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible, 
socially  conscious  singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free  sample: 
* Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  S (413)  445-6309 
orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community. 
John  Woolman  School,  13075 
Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. (530) 273-3183. 


QUAKER 
HERITAGE 
SHOWCASE 
Visit  our  Web  Site 
for  GIFT  ITEMS 
www.store.yahoo. 
com/ 

quakerheritage 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family 
reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of 
Quaker  Programs.  Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa 
Cruz,  CA.  831/336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community 
offering  independent  living  apartments  and  houses,  an  as- 
sisted care  living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa 
Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is 
easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  red- 
wood forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  coun- 
ties. Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends  As- 
sociation of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California 
not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which 
stresses  independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends 
House  at  our  web  site  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  (707) 
538-0152 


ACCOUNTANT:  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  a Quaker  lobby,  and 
related  FCNL  Education  Fund,  which  educates  without  lobbying,  has  an  immediate 
need  for  an  experienced  accountant/bookkeeper.  The  accountant  is  a hands-on  position 
that  assists  our  part-time  accounting  consultant.  Non-profit  accounting,  reporting,  and 
budgeting  experience  is  desired.  Experience  with  Blackbaud  accounting  software  a plus. 
Strong  oral  and  written  communication  skills  and  ability  to  relate  to  senior  management 
and  governing  boards  a plus.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  to: 
Portia  Wenze-Danley,  FCNL,  245  2nd  St,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002. 


Quaker  Youth  Seminar  2001.  The  Simplicity  Testimony:  Quakers  and  the  Environ- 
ment, will  take  place  President’s  Day  Weekend,  Feb.  16-19,  at  William  Penn  House, 

515  E.  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  It  is  open  to  30  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  and  costs  $50.  We  will  examine  the  origins  and  history  of  the  simplicity 
testimony  and  will  hear  from  several  Friends  who  are  living  it  today.  To  apply,  send 
payment  and  a permission  letter  from  parents,  telling  whether  or  not  they  authorize  you  to  be  away  from  the  seminar  without  adult  supervision.  Registra- 
tion deadline  is  Feb.  1,  but  space  is  limited,  so  apply  early.  202-543-5560  for  information. 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  WIL- 
LIAM Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Cen- 
ter in  beautiful,  historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks 
east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train 
and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations  includ- 
ing continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East 
Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpenn- 
house@pennsnet.org.  Telephone:  (202)  543-5560  Fax: 
(202)  543-3814. 

Interns,  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  Wil- 
liam Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board, 
and  small  stipend. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Main  House,  1930 


Giving  Thanks  at  Year  End 


The  end  of  the  year  is  traditionally  when  people 
review  their  financial  transactions  for  the  past  year 
and  assess  their  fiscal  health.  Did  we  meet  our  bud- 
getary goals?  Did  we  reduce  our  debt?  How  did  our 
investments  do? 

It  is  also  the  time  when  people  pay  off  their  pledges  or 
consider  a "bonus"  gift  to  their  Meeting  and  to  other 
Friends  organizations  they  support.  Giving  securities, 
especially  long-term  appreciated  stock,  makes  a lot  of 
sense!  Why?  Because  the  donor  receives  a DOUBLE  tax 
benefit!  First,  you  receive  a current  income  tax  deduction 
for  the  full  fair-market  value  of  the  stock.  Then,  you  pay 
NO  capital  gains  tax  on  the  "paper  profit." 


For  example,  Betty  Smith  has  stock  she  purchased  in  1985 
for  $250  and  is  now  worth  $1,000.  If  Betty  gives  the  stock 
to  Pendle  Hill  instead  of  cash,  we  receive  a gift  of  $1,000  - 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  - and  she  can  claim  a 
$1,000  charitable  deduction  on  her  next  income  tax  return. 
In  a 28%  tax  bracket,  that  is  a tax  savings  of  $280.  Plus,  she 
avoids  $150  in  capital  gains  taxes  that  would  have  been  due  if 
she  had  sold  the  stock. 

Transferring  stock  to  Pendle  Hill  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
may  seem.  If  your  stock  is  held  by  your  broker  or  your 
trust  department,  it  can  usually  be  transferred  electroni- 
cally to  our  account.  If  you  hold  the  certificates  per- 
sonally, they  can  be  mailed  by  certified  mail. 


Invest  in  the  future  of  pendle  hill 


If  you  want  more  information  on  how  to  Richard  Barnes 

make  a charitable  transfer  of  stock  and  Director  of  Development 

other  securities,  please  contact:  Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 

800.742.3150,  ext.  132 

E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.  org 

www.pendlehill.org 


A Quaker  Center  for  Worship, 
Study,  Work  and  Service 


Reflections  on  Meeting  for  Worship  from  A Western  Quaker  Reader 

7e  meet  in  silence,  not  because  silence  is  in  itself  worship,  but  because,  when  we  gather  to  seek  some  new  revelation 
W of  God  and  await  in  prayerful  expectancy  for  an  outpouring  of  [God’s]  spirit,  prearranged  speech  seems  almost  an 
impertinence;  and  we  wait  for  the  promptings  that  come  from  [God].”  — Augustus  Murray  (1935). 

U A fter  a time,  a Mexican  arose  and  asked  whether  he  might  read  from  his  Bible.  He  read,  as  I recall,  a favorite  Psalm.  A 
second  Mexican  read  another  portion;  both  read  in  English,  with  a devout  spirit.  After  a time,  a Mexican  of  the  rougher 
type  asked  one  of  the  others  if  he  might  speak.  He  stood  up,  turned  toward  a covered  table  and  crossed  himself.  He  had  been  sit- 
ting with  a deeply  devout  look,  and  now  he  prayed  at  length,  in  Spanish,  in  quite  a rapt  manner.  Our  Brethren  friend  arose  and 
spoke  of  the  habit  of  singing  certain  evening  hymns  in  his  church.  He  gave  the  words  of  a favorite  evening  hymn,  which  he  then 
sang,  and  asked  others  to  join  him  in  a second  singing.  One  of  the  Mexicans  who  had  read  earlier  now  said  he  would  like  to  make 
a testimony.  He  spoke  of  his  feeling  that  his  having  to  spend  this  time  in  prison  had  had  a purpose;  for  it  had  forced  him  to  re- 
examine his  life  and  to  read  his  Bible;  as  a result  he  had  determined  to  return  to  Mexico  and  try  to  be  of  help  to  his  people.  His 
face  was  lighted.  After  telling  this  in  English,  he  turned  to  the  Mexican  group  and  told  it  in  Spanish.  After  a time,  an  American 
Indian  arose  and  said  slowly  that  he  had  been  sitting  looking  at  the  different  people  there,  white  Americans,  Mexicans,  Jim 
Farmer — a Negro,  and  himself — an  Indian,  and  had  been  feeling  how  all  have  one  Father.  Shortly  thereafter,  with  a word  from 
one  of  the  visiting  Friends,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  shook  hands.  The  experience  of  this  meeting  was  a surprise  to 
the  writer.  One  had  a light  feeling,  as  if  being  carried  by  a stream,  and  one  had  nothing  to  do  with  oneself.  It  has  led  me  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  Quaker  meeting  for  worship  has  intrinsic  elements  which  make  it  adaptable  to  circumstances  more  varied  than 
we  ordinarily  suppose.”  — Femer  Nuhn,  describing  a Meeting  for  Worship  that  took  place  in  an  Arizona  prison  in  1952. 

re  discover  a great  thing  through  meeting  with  others  for  whom  worship  is  a vigorous,  vital,  active  part  of  their  lives, 
yy  Something  happens!  You  find  you  have  words  pushing  you  up  on  to  your  feet  to  say,  you  have  something  to  tell, 
something  you  must  share.  And  in  turn  someone  else  will  be  moved  to  share  the  inner  workings  of  the  Seed.  And  you — you 
will  discover  that  those  thoughts  or  words  or  experiences  are  happening,  or  have  happened,  to  you.  What  excitement!  What  is 
going  on  here?  The  whole  Meeting  may  throb  with  a common  pulse  for  a while,  aware  that  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  is 
present  among  them  and  whatever  has  been  done  in  faithful  preparation  and  anticipation  was  all  right.  Your  experience,  your 
insight,  have  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  Meeting  being  united  with  you.” — Ed  Sanders,  “To  a Young  Friend  Ex- 
ploring the  Quiet  Meeting  for  Worship”  (1966) 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  a collection  of  writings  by  and  about  Western  Independent  Friends, 
1929-1999,  352  pages,  paperback.  “An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the  threads  of  the  western  experi- 
ence together  to  make  a cohesive  image  of  the  evolution  of  Quakerism  in  the  west.  Readers  will 

want  to  have  this  book  for  reference  as  well  as  for  sampling  the  essays  for  years  to  come.”— 
Margaret  Bacon,  author  of  Quiet  Rebels  and  many  other  books 

• A “must”  for  your  Meeting  or  local/college  libraries 

• An  ideal  gift  for  students  and  newcomers  to  Quakerism 

Please  send copy/ies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 
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